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LUCY STONE. tl 
N 
Since 1847, when Lucey Stone gave a lecture on the |r 


brother’s church in Gardner, she | u 
public. At first she 
lecturing for some years | ¢ 


Anti-Slavery 


rights of women in her 
has been almost constantly before the 
was best known as an abolitionist, 
for the Massachusetts Society with 
ability and winning for herself a proud place in the valiant 
circle of those and women who devoted 


Negro. 


Then came a period of quiet domestic life in 


noble men their | t 
lives to the freedom of the | 
New Jer 
gave herself up to the care of husband, 


fidelity, 


sey, where she 


home and child with the same ge ntleness and |! 


sincerity which she had shown asa teacher and lecturer 


interests of a wider humanity called her again into the 


field. The war was over; the slaves were free; there 


was, however, still work for the champion of justice. 
The Woman’s Suffrage Association was formed largely 


through her instrumentality in 1869, and from that time 
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A Story. By Francis Churchill Wil 


up to almost within the present month, her guiding hand 
has been felt at the helm. So, too, her influence has been 
ever pervasive in the conduct of the Woman's Journal, of 
;| Which she has been editor twenty-one years — long enough 
1 for tens of thousands of boy babies to be born, 


ballots, while the able 


grow up 


9 : 
“' and cast their woman whose only 


plea has been for justice for all humanity, after almost half 
a century of incessant labor for the improvement and puri- 


fication of the world, goes down to her grave with her 


hopes unfulfilled. Even those who theoretically do not 


care to have women exercise political suffrage must feel a 


pang of regret that Lucy Stone was never allowed to cast 


a vote. 
5 There are no words to paint the character of this 
6 lovely, unselfish, self-sacrificing woman. Of few could it 
? be said that they were so truly womanly. With beauty of 
: face, a voice like sweet music and a manner most winning, 


in contact. If 
9 there were hard heads impervious to the clear shafts of her 


gs she took captive all with whom she came 


lovic, there were few hearts that could resist her benign 


14 influence. From the days when she was gathering chest- 


nuts and blueberries to sell for buying books, or working 





Meetings of Societies. 


\SSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. 
M., at rooms of Boston Scientitic Society, 
eet. Outings: Saturday, 


October 21, Winter Hill; Octol 


Newton. 
\MERICAN ARTS AND SCIENCES, Hal! of t 


Next regular meeting, Nove 


ACADEMY OF 

. 10', Beacon Street 
MERICAN Annual Meeting, Sat 
, Hall of the Society, Worcester. 


ANTIQUARIAN SOcIETY, 
October 21, 10.30 P. M 
PPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB, 
sion, October 21, to Nobscot Hill 

ir meeting, Wednesday, 


and Wayside Inn. Ne 
November 8. 
House. 


STONIAN SocitEetTy, Old State 


November 14. 


Next regular me 
Tuesday 


Meetings, Mondays, 
419 Washington 


Rooms, 9 Park Street. E 


in Oberlin to help pay her expenses during her college 
course, up to the time when, queen of her own delightful 
she dispensed a 


home, gracious hospitality to innumerable 


toric. 


great |one years, produced 


world a work that has already 


is his opera of 
Vita,’ 
But when the home no longer needed her special care, the | rest on these nor do they sound 
the melodies of his one great opera. 


oy GLE COP _ 
VE CENTS 


iing that is immortal. ./’y suis; j’y reste, was the word 
lacMahon sent back to Gen. Pellissier when ordered to 
etire from the Malakoff after he had taken it by storm 
nder a tremendous fire; and the phrase has become bis- 
Gounod, after desultory work as musical director, 
omposer and theological student up to the age of forty- 
‘Faust and Marguerite ’ and gave the 
lived through one genera- 


ion and found a place among the things which we, short- 


— mortals, think will n ever die. 





that work 
‘Redemption,’ his‘ Mors et 


a man of one work, and 
‘Faust.’ His 
his requiem mass, will live, but his fame does not 
all around the world like 


As for the 


Gounod is, in fact, 


rest of 


his lyric productions, they were heard only to be forgotten. 


MacMahon was not a hero of one incident. The taking 


of the Malakoff was not the culmination of his career. He 


battle on the 
the weight of 


was made Duke of Magenta on the field of 


banks of the Ticino. He bore the disaster 
at Sedan. He succeeded Thiers as President of the French 
Republic. He has 
last but one of the 


Canrobert only now survives. 


left his mark on French history. He 
Field-Marshals of France ; 
And is a significant 


was the 
saying 
of the French that the next soldier who becomes Marshal 
must pick up his baton on the-other side of the Rhine. 


The response of ‘the West’ Mr. Hamlin Garland’s 


, 


plea for the of that section of the 


‘literary emancipation 
country has been awaited with some interest.. It has come ; 
and it is sad to find that Mr. 
The Indianapolis News tells him plainly tlat 
which the West 


Register accuses 


Garland’s championship is 
repudiated. 

his ideas are * born of a provinciality”’ 
Des Moines State 


him of caricaturing Western farm life in his writings; and 


has outgrown. ‘The 


the Keokuk Gate City turns upon him with the contemptu- 


ous ejaculation, “ Flapdoodle ! It must be admitted that 
‘the West’ 
pation for which Mr. Garland pleads; and it further appears 
that this to the fact that ‘the West’ 
feels conscious of possessing already a suflicient freedom. 
“We “that Western 
cupboards are full ot novels which, if printed, would make 


does not seem to long for the literary emanci- 
indifference is due 
do not 


believe,” writes one critic, 


a great hubbub, or of poems which would sing themselves 











chief characteristic has been her 


making friends. 


guests, her power of 


er 


he Lucy Stone will be mourned by those 


mm | there is yet much to do to secure equal rights for all before | 


the law; for her trenchant pen and ready 


sorely needed there; she will be mourned by those 


honored her as a true and noble woman, whom the world 


X 


xt can ill afford to lose; but she will be most grievously 


mourned by those who saw in her an ideal mother, wife 


et-| and friend, who miss not the reformer, the teacher, and 


the editor, the lecturer, but the beautiful woman they 
STON SOCIETY OF CivIL ENGINEERS, Wesleyan Hal!, Brom i 
Street. Weanesday, November 15. loved. 
STON SociETY oF NATURAL History, Natural History 


ling, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and 


Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. 


Museum 
Saturdays, 10 to5, 
Free explanatory 


The situation inthe United States Senate rises far above 
any consideration of party politics, even above the impor- 


tant questions of finance and currency which are pending. 


es on the collections on Weduesdays and Saturdays at 10 
11 A. M., and at 1.15 and 3 P. Mm. os * ‘ 
STON SCIENTIFIC SocIETY, 419 on Street. Next | sentative government, whose efficiency is subjected to a 


ir meeting, Tuesday, October 24, 7.45 P. 
by E. F. Sawyer; 
D. Grier. 


Astronomi 
Exhibition of Mic mesa Objects 


ENERAL 


uw 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 
volumes; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 A 
P M., Saturdays to 430 P.M 
ASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
iall, Tremont Street. 


M Society, Horticulti 
November 7-17, Chrysanthemum Sh 


MusrEuM oF FrIne ARTs, Copley Square, 


ndn 
id 


NEw 


inerset Street. Next regular meeting, November 1. 


: inadequate. 
PARKER MENORIAL ScrENCE CLAss. Corner Berkeley and | a 

Appl : 2 ad P , ‘ 2 : : 

i‘ pleton Streets. Sunday, October 22, 1.30 P. M,, Hypnotism wo great Frenchmen died on Tuesday, a soldier anc 
om the Theosophic stand-point, by Robert Crosby. re | 7 
Soc . a musician, Field-Marshal MacMahon and Charles Fran- 
OCIETY OF ARTs. Mass. Institute of Technology, Next reg 


ular meeting, October 26. 


ical | severe test by this obstruction in the highest 


6 Mount Vernon Street. 


. Print Departme 
iibition of American Engravings and Etchings, to remain 
iring the continuance of the World’s Columbian Expo- 


ENGLAND HisTorRIc-GENEALOGICAL Soctety, No. 18! 


legislative 
I 


Y\ bodyin the land. The repeal of the silver bill will come 


in the course of time; no one 
m.| any faith in the power of the 
their will to be done. But the possibility of delay when 


iral | every day is precious, and of an apparently indefinite power 


OW. | of obstruction vested in the hands of a minority of the peo- 
It is this | 


nt: ple’s representatives, suggests a far graver evil. 


cal beliefs in the demand for a change in the traditiona 


\cois Gounod, Esch of them has given the world some 


who feel that | 


words will be | 


who | 


can doubt this result who has 


American people to compel 


consideration which unites men of all parties and all politi- 


methods that are shown, by this sharp experience, to be 


around the world if they were to find favor with a magazine 
editor.” The 
i*the West’ 


fact is that these things settle themselves in 


pretty much in the same way that they do 


| elsewhere. 


The fate of Iceland seems to be settled. It is destined 


to exist as a show-place of strange natural | henonera, 
| geysers and volcanoes and the midnight sun, and 
habitable land. 


accountable for the desertions of its population; but the 


not asa 
Of late years, bad seasons have been held 
past summer has been notably fine, the crops have flour- 
ished and ripened well, the fisheries have been remarkably 
productive, and still the draining away of the people con- 
tinues. This summer, says the London Saturday Review, 
|no fewer than six hundred persons emigrated to America, 
bringing the population below that limit of 70,000 to which 


it had already dwindled. The island now contains, it is 


It concerns the practical operation of our system of repre-| believed, fewer inhabitants than it did in 1870, before the 


temporary rise in Icelandic prosperity. The emigrants are 
largely of the farm-laborer class, and there is a complaint 
that portions of the country are going out of cultivation 
because there is no one to work on the land. It is a 
strange and interesting movement that is going on in this 
far-away island. 


It is a noteworthy fact in connection with the races for 


the America’s cup that, during the forty-two years in 
| which the contest for that international trophy has con- 
| | tinued, in only one single race has a British yacht beaten 
This happened in 1871, when the Colum- 
bia became disabled in the race and the Livonia came in 


the American. 


fifteen minutes ahead. The Columbia, however, was the 
winning all the other 
and retaining the cup. 


Since that time there 


1| better boat, as the event proved, 


races of the series That was 


has never 








- | twenty-two years ago, 








2 


been a race for the America’s cup so closely contested as 
that of last week, Friday. In 1885, the Puritan beat the 
Genesta by more than sixteen minutes in the first race ; 
and in the second—which until stood as the 


the 


last week 


greatest race ever sailed for this trophy American 


yacht almost lost it by an error of management, but recov- | 
ered the ground lost and came in winner by a minute and 
The next year, 1886, the Mayflower beat the | 


a half. 


Galatea by twelve minutes in the first race and 


minutes in the seeond. 
herself faster than the Thistle by nineteen and twelve 
minutes in the first and second races respectively. In 
these contests, it was required that the winner should 
carry off two races out of three; and the first two always 
settled it. ‘This year, the requirement was three out of 
five, and the American yacht won the first three. Although 
the Valkyrie is undoubtedly the fastest boat ever sent 
across the Atlantic in quest of the cup, she was not fast 
enough to break the of 


every race for the Americans. 


continuous record victory in 


It has been the good fortune of America to find ready 


at hand the genius vompetent to produce the fastest sailing 
vessel in the world on each occasion when the need 
appeared. Eight years ago it was the lamented Edward 
Burgess who conceived the Puritan, the Mayflower and 
then the Volunteer. This Nathaniel 
Herreshoff, who has carried the art a step further, pro 
The first 


time it is Green 


ducing the Vigilant. 


Charles Frederick, who came to Rhode Island from Ger- | 


many in 1790 and married Sarah Brown, daughter of John 
Brown of Providence. John Brown was a direct descend 
ant of Chad Brown, who in 1638 followed Roger Williams 
to Rhode Island. John was a large ship-owner, and it was 
he who burned the British ship Gaspee in 1773 as reprisal 
for injury to one of his own vessels. Charles Frederick 
Herreshoff, 2d, the father of ‘ Nat,’ inherited the Viking 
spirit of John Brown and early developed remarkable 
mechanical gifts. At the a 


He married Julia Ann 


ge of twelve he built and sailed 
a boat of his own. Lewis of Bos- 


1833, 


ton in who was the daughter of a sea captain who 


had seventy-five ocean voyages to his credit. This pair 
had nine children, ‘ Nat’ being the seventh. Every one 
is living and all the sons have a taste for the sea, while in 
* Nat’ the largest and broadest development of the nauti 
cal instinct, combined with rare mechanical and inventive 
genius, was found. The business of ship-building was 
established by.the late Charles Frederick Herreshoff and 
has been greatly extended by his sons. 


We have received from Col. Albert A. Pope a letter in 


relation to the proposed tax on inheritances, in which he 
takes strong ground in favor of such a measure. ‘“ The 
succession tax,’’ Col. Pope writes, “is founded on the 
broadest principles of equity. | maintain that the wealth 
possessed by every individual has been created directly or 
indirectly by the help of others, and therefore he owes to 
others, or generally speaking, to the public, obligations 
which he ought to repay. 


This is particuiarly true in the 
United States. 


Every citizen, whether he be rich or poor, 
is equal in the eye of the law and has behind him for the 
protection of his rights the entire power of the nation. It 
is therefore no more than just that every person who ac- 
cumulates property should pay for the protection that the 
State secures to him and his possessions.” In support of 
his views, Col. Pope quotes from John Stuart Mill: “ In- 
heritances and legacies exceeding a certain amount are 
highly proper subjects for taxation, and the revenue from 
these should be made as great as it can be made without 
giving rise to evasions by donation during life, or conceal- 
ment of property, such as it would be impossible adequately 
tocheck. The principle of graduation, that is, of levying 
a larger percentage on a large sum, though its application 
to general taxation would be in my opinion objectionable, 
seems tome both just and expedient as applied to legacy 


and inheritance duties.” And Col. Pope does not stop with 


demonstrating the soundness of the theory of a succession | 


tax; he sets fortha plan by which such a tax can be levied, 
at a rate graduated according to the amount of the estate, 
and recommends a practical use for the money so obtained. 
This his “i state to 


establish a tax on legacies and inheritances such as just 


is recommendation : each were 


proposed and devote the money so obtained to the con- 


struction and maintenance of roads, ina few years the | 


older and more populous states would be provided with 


roads equal to those of England, France and Switzerland, 


and good roads, when rightly constructed, can be main- 
tained at comparatively small cost; and as the wealth of 


the states increased the succession tax would furnish suf- 
ficient revenue to meet all the expenses of the state after 
paying for the maintenance of roads, thus relieving the 
people from all direct taxation for state purposes.” 
are the views of a practical man of affairs, of large interests 
and of notable public spirit. 


tive consideration. 


They certainly deserve atten- 
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Herreshoff was a German, | 


These | 
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man’s advice. It shouted “We wil]! \ 
tated to do it. Then the law ste), 
Goldman and a male orator who had 
language, and locked them up. 

But all this goes only a short way 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


question how far the world owes every m 


OCT. 21, 189%. 


much bread a man 
neighbors for it. 


must get before he 





It may be said in a 


COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. ' 


world owes no man anything by reason of 


A put the wor 
services rendered before he can elaim the 








the world. man must 


| OctToser 21. “Nothing can work me danger but my- 


| self; the harm that I sustain I carry about with me, and | anything. And then the only righ; 
am never a real sufferer but by my own fault.”"—St. Bernard.| claim as his absolute due from th 

OcroBer 22. “I have thought a sufficient measure of | protection in the exercise of his talents, p 
civilization is the influence of good women.””—Emerson. discrimination because of his race. his 


OcToner 23. “He cheerfully goes afoot who leads| Weakness, and protection in the enjoyn: 
his horse by the bridle.”—Spanish Proverb. 
“Of 


millionaire, for example. 


earnings and the comforts which are py; 


It is simply an equal and fair 


common. 
OCTOBER 24. other ascents men boast — your 


world owes every man —a chance to mak: 
that he shall be u 
enjoyment of what he makes. This is thy 


which the American republic is founded : 


But the man who has won his 


: ‘ . . i with the assurance nn 
way in that illusive sphere we call society sends to swift 


oblivion all his processes.”—Eggleston. 


OcToBER 25. “ What sort of a companion is one who}, itil: niet ethee tints tet ales 
’ ~ ‘ 8s g en 


ih ¢€ 


As 


has long indulged in his own thoughts? Worthless things 


goverment which is built upon it. 


Ind 
| they are, bi +y have grown as necessary to him as wine |. : : 
they are, but they have g cobs n ” ” ) ; nel in passing sentence upon Emma Goldmar 
| or tobacco to other men.”—William Smith. 


tutions have been built up only with th 
26. 


} 
| rr . , . : 

| OCTOBER 2 “ The philosopher’s wife complained to! much money and the loss of much blood. W 
| 


pose to have them overthrown by man, won 
f 


This is not a considerat 


him that certain spoke evil of him, and that she did not 


jescape. ‘* Light of my life,’ answered he, ‘it is their love There is beyond this. o 


course, the matter 


of us, unknown to themselves, and taking a foolish shape.’ ” | for the unfortunate. 
( arlyle. 


alone. It includes a recognition of the fact 


| OCTOBER 27. 
| 


| anything to laugh at, should be supplied, as a part of their 
outfit, 


“Foreign missionaries, who never see} body of citizens owes something to itself in k: 


decent and in averting from its members sufferin: 


with some masterpiece of humor in literature.”—|be cured. And this is done at the general expen: 


Chas. Beecher. a work in the nature of road-building or street 





It can be done only by the community a wil 


as 
THE RIGHT TO 


A LIVING. 


| best way; and the preaching of anarchists a 
extreme labor in so far 


agitators are useful 
last, Emma Goldman was sentenced by | trate these facts. 
: 


. New | — 
in NCW) RATES OF RAILROAD TRANSPORT 


York city, to imprisonment for one year in the penitentiary. 


as 


On Monday 


Judge Martine, in the Court 


FREDERICK Gor 


of General Sessions 


The offence of which this young woman was convicted is The Boston Transcript has recently pul 


the heading ‘The World Challenged,’ 


from Mr. James L. Cowles of Farmington, Co 
| fluences in the community are tending, and it has interest | he “respectfully challenges any railroad man it 


‘unlawful inflammatory incitations to riot and_ pillage.” Railroad 


The case is typical of the error toward which certain in-} 


for that reason. try to controvert” ten propositions which cov: 
broadly the proper method of making rates on 


| a few other points. 


| 


Emma Goldman goes to prison fora year because she rail 





| preached the literal truth of the aphorism that the world 
| 


lowes every mana living. In court she boldly proclaimed 


Mr. Cowles apparently thinks that the railroad 
| herself an anarchist; but like almost all of those who make 


this country are too high and he makes his propos 
Any 


man : would throw down Mr. Cow les’s propositions 


this profession, she seemed to have a very misty and illogi-|a very forcible if not avery logical way. 
calidea of what is meant by anarchy. She was not placed 


on trial for anarchism, however; the 


law does not know 


laugh. 
that offence ; but for something more tangible and more 


The propositions are by no means new ai 
have been so frequently controverted that to any ra 
readily understood. Translated into the language of lay- 


men from the statutory phrase, it was exactly the offence 


man further controversion would seem be unnect 


to 
As, however, one of the leading Boston newspayx 


described above—the offence of preaching the doctrine thought his letter worth publishing, and as it has 


th 
the benefit of the laymen the old straw should be th 


that the world owes every man a living, and that the man 
ought to take it in case the world refuses to pay the debt. 
It was in the latter part of August, when the pinch of 


read by at least one man of sense, it would seem 


again. 
the financial crisis began to be felt sharply among the Mr. Cowles’s first proposition is as follows 
working people who were thrown out of work, that a ‘mass- 
}meeting of the unemployed’ was held in Union Square, 


New York. 





proper basis for the determination of railway tariffs 


cost of transportation.” 


Emma Goldman was one of the speakers on Lis 


His second proposition begins as follows: 
this occasion. There was a crowd of three or four thous-| costs practically nothing in the transportation of 
| 
y 


and persons assembled,many of them undoubtedly in- 


of passengers by railroad, and, therefore, distanc: 
|dustrious workmen out of places, in danger of want and | 





be disregarded in the determination of rates.” 
When confronted with these two propositions | 
think that almost ‘ any railroad man’ would point 


perbaps even then hungry. ‘ My friends and workmen,” 


said Emma Goldman, addressing this crowd, “we have as- 


j 


| 
sembled here to speak of the improving of our condition, | 


You 
You want bread, but who will give it 
No one will give it to you. 
must take it. 


fact that if a railroad were to transport freight 


but with speeches only we can accomplish nothing. sengers absolutely no distance they would have n 


Now 
tance costs nothing, if it costs a railroad no more 


must have courage. to charge anything for such transportation. 
to you? te 


If you want it you 
If you do not get it on your own demand, 
|take it by force. Go out into the social revolution. Pre- 
| pare yourselves. The capitalists have prepared themselves 
| with the police, who are armed with pistols and clubs. 
| 


absurdum of this kind wouldseem hypercritical to t 
| You can defend yourselves with sticks and stones if at-| men, but the fact that it can be fairly made I think s 
” 3 
| tacked. 


be considered a fair comment on Mr. Cowles’s propos 
| -1™, ° ° . 
This was a statement of the fundamental principle— 
| the right to take by force what will sustain life if it comes 


| 
ls 
in no other way. 





port a ton of freight one thousand miles than no miles 
if the cost is to determine the tariff, then no railroad s} 
charge anything for hauling any distance. A redu 





Mr. Cowles certainly comes pretty near this con 
when he states that the rate now charged for the sh 
From this logically follows the right to| distance should be adopted for all distances. 

take other things which may be considered necessaries of | 
life in the present stage of civilization. 


| a s,s ° 
If Mr. Cowles’s first proposition were worded ina s 
} *T tell you again,” | what different way I do not think it would be contro 
| said Emma Goldman, “go and demand what you want, and | by any railroad man. 


Let us try a different way: 
| if it is not given, then take it by force. 


If you take bread | proper basis for the determination of railroad tariffs 
Take everything. March| whole is the cost of transportation as a whole. 

_to the palaces of the capitalists and demand your rights, | proposition would doubtless suit Mr. Cowles, = 
and if they are not given to you, take them by force. 
are living in a time when we must act. 
fill your empty stomachs. 
and not for the 


alone it will not help you much. 


We/as it went, but he would' probably, if ene may | 
The law will not | from the tone of some of his other propositions, wish t 
The laws are made for the rich | further and claim that each piece of work performed | 
The rich are living in luxury. railroad should be compensated according to its actual 
Their wives and children have the best, while your wives | Here is where Mr. Cowles has probably come into co: 
and children are starving and running about in rags.” 
Fortunately, the crowd did not follow Emma Gold-| 


pe »0r. 


with railroad men. 
In sustaining his side of the question, the railroad n 


| 
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m 
nesta by explaining that it. ta: heclately| 0 oe wiegh ene oe a i ; | 
: ; ss begin by explaining that it is absolutely | then, require two trains, which would practically double the 
a determine the exact cost to the railroad | expense; and if Mr. Hadley’s ,figure, made for freight | 
3 
« ular piece of transportation. As Mr./|trains, is adopted for passenger trains, it should be | a 
Cowles s himself, the cost of running a train does | remembered that it does not include the extra cost i 
a, ther it is full of passengers or practically | extra speed or extra cars, nor does it, I presume, make | ft 
t even if it were possible to ascertain the exact | any allowance for care of track, for general expenses or | ¢ 
. . . . ° | 
zg a single train, it would not be practicable | for interest on capital. | te 
the cost of carrying a single passenger ; or if | It would please all of us if Mr. Cowles’s rate of one | s 
cable, and if the tariffs were based on such 
. | arrive at the result that a passenger by a} would compensate the railroads, but the statements upon | fi 
| . . ~ | 
must pay a much smaller rate than he| which he bases this rate are lamentably defective. In} li 
while a passenger alone in an empty train | point of fact, the rate was once made upon emigrant travel | 
A ved to pay the whole cost of that train. It is| during a rate war and was not found lucrative. | 
this that Mr. ( owles s first proposition cannot Tuomas CORAM. jd 
literally in making cost the basis for the : 
n of particular rates in railroad tariffs. 
I ‘ HIGH IN THE HILLS. k 
s, however, another element which makes the 
epare the railroad tariffs pay less attention to] ,,,,. : i 
; 3 : White village just below the mountain’s crest, 
ost of performing the work and lay more . ae 
‘ * Approached by sunlit sharply winding ways, 
considerations of what the traflic will bear. : . - : 
‘ , .| [low bright thy oak and maple pennons blaze, 
no more to run a train with thirtv cars of} ,,.., : , 
3 : ’ | With what serenest haze thy vale is blest! 
a train with twenty-nine, so does it cost no} ; Pog. ; 
; ; ; E | A vale, though twixt two summits—tender pressed 
; a car with twenty tons of lading than it does | , ( 
¢ 2 Meseems by heaven’s blue, while slowly raise 
nineteen tons. Let us suppose that a railroad ney ‘ f Vin ; , i 
: j ; i White clouds their wings where all the air thrills praise 

haul a car from one point to another with nine- ; t 

mAs : A Brook music, and pale birches, breeze-caressed. 

f dry goods in it and with room for more frieght. ( 
< hen, that a shipper with a ton of iron castings Beautiful casket, that enshrines a pearl! ‘ 
whic) wishes to ship to the same point that the car is | My little love, I have so longed for you, i 

es to the railroad and says, “1 can ship these And our rapt courses over mead and wild, 

your line if you will name a low rate; if you That I could well forego the city’s whirl, 
é ime such a rate I cannot ship them at all.” Must Noiseless and unobserved, to life anew 
ad refuse to take these iron castings because they | Steal forth, and dwell for aye with you, my child! 
" bear the same rate that the dry goods are paying? DouGias DANE. 
lhe car is nearly full. The rate on dry goods pays | 
“ . i . “j | 
e railroad for hauling the car. To accept the castings at THE BEVERLY ANNIVERSARY. 
w rate is in the first place so much clear gain, | 
' izh a low rate may not pay the average cost of haul- | rwoO NOTABLE HISTORICAL SERMONS. 
a ton of freight; but if the freight is accepted is | fat : : 
afi a ' - _ o ts t is accepted at this | A feature of peculiar interest in the celebration of the 
w figure the railroad may be able reduce its rate | gor : : : , 
‘ “ _— on we able to reduce its rat On) 225th anniversary of the incorporation of the town of | 
sses of goods. Of course, the railro: ‘ ill} : E ; : 
, or good , ca e, the railroad man will) Beverly was the services in the Old South Church on 
the low rate ar ‘arry the g s. | : ah > 
; , . ‘“ le good | Sunday, October 15. The preachers were the Rev. E. C. 
vossibie that > Mr. Cov gS ¢ s . , : 
: _ owles an injustice in| Butler in the forenoon and Dr. Hale in the afternoon. 
that ineans to base » dete ati av ’ : } 
- . : nean a ast the determination of ea h! We are permitted to give extended extracts from these 
ite rate in the railroad tariff on the actual cost of | historical Marourade: 
rting each article. The broad statement, however, | 
: ‘ ‘ 2 ‘ | 
makes It may very easily c rev hh 3 ess } , 
3 i ee hee a: ea such an impression, | yy, yUTLER’S SERMON — THE CHURCH ON BASS-RIVER 
‘ to correct such an impression that this has been | SID} 
. ‘ . . : ‘We desire to be a Church of ourselves.” 
There are, however, some inaccuracies in Mr. Cowles’s | --Ancient Records of the Beverly Colony. | 
which it might be as well to correct. Another of | in February tenth, 1649, so the ancient record runs, | 
nromositi as alk fF « par ro} 7 ‘ “ . | ° " ° ee . | 
s propositions speaks of a five-car train with 340 passen-| diverse members of Bass-River-Side, sometimes called the | 
This would seem to imply something like 70 pas-| North side of the ferry, presented a request to ye Church | 
gers to a car, which would be a@ very unusual number. | in Salem that they should be allowed to become “ a Church | 
| passenger coaches accommodate about 50 passengers | of themselves. There were no difficulties in the way | 


and sleepers less than that. The five-car train 


apiece, 


Ye brethren of 
Church in Salem were accustomed to do all things dis- 


except those arising from natural causes. 
d ve 


| 


probably include a baggage car which would not 


any passengers at all. Any reasoning upon a five- They deprecated haste and rashness, because 


cretely. 
train with 340 passengers is necessarily absurd. when things were once accomplished it was for good and all. 
In his third proposition, Mr. Cowles states that neither | Ye men of the South Side of the ferry were men of weight 


freight nor the passenger equipment of the railroads | and substance in their day and generation. Let all things 


s country are used to one-fourth part of their capac- | be done decently and in order, but it must be after due 


| mission to do as he like 
and proper thing. 


they should. 


of time. 


judgment or affection. 


t 


8 


1 providing he liked to do the right 
Outside of that, it was necessary-to use 


little constraint. If a man trangressed the laws of tem- 


perance and righteousness, and his example became fruit- 


il of mischief in the community, they put him in the stocks 


and let the fll light of publicity in upon him and his acts 


wether. The results were usually gratifying and whole- 
me. Publicity is the great deterrent to evil. The ex- 


dollar from New York to Chicago could be made and | ceeding sinfulness of sin may not appall the sinner, but the 


nger of public scorn and condemnation withers his pride 
ke a leaf in the frost. 

Ye brethren of Bass-River-Side had a well-defined idea 
Un- 
oubtedly, too, the brethren of ye Salem Church meant 
The Settle- 
It was neither the part of 


f what they wanted, and they meant to have it. 


It was no more than justice. 


vent here was growing fast. 


wisdom nor policy to refuse that which was only a matter 


But events moved slowly, The brethren on the 


North Side had a teacher, Mr. Norris, and they could get 


on for awhile, 


On October second, 1650, the request was renewed, but 
had better still hold their 


Six years after, however, as the faded writ- 


inswer was returned that they 
‘ommunion, 
ng tells, “ We, after further experience, upon the twenty- 
hird of the first month presented our desires to be a Church 
f ourselves. And after some agitation about it, wherein 
yur teacher stood for us, it was put to vote, none appear- 
ng opposite, we protesting that there was no disunion in 
Our desires being consented unto, 


we proceeded to build a meeting-house, and we called unto 


us successively to dispense the word of life unto us as 


Hubbard, 


And after three years’ experience of 


eachers, Mr. Joshua Hubbard, Mr. Jeremiah 
Mr. John Hale.” 
Mr. Hale, was he desired to be their pastor. 

In June twenty-third, 1667, seventy-three families, or 


persons, it is not always plain which, withdrew from 


ye Salem Church. ‘The first name on the list is Roger 
Conant, and the last, as they stand in the old Salem 
records, is Elizabeth Howard. 

It is worth while to read the Church Covenant under 
which, on the September following, they assembled “a 
Church of themselves.” ‘ We doin the presence of God, 
with God 


joining ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 


and for our own comfort, renew our covenant 


shall not be forgotten. Wherein we do heartily accept 


}and avouch the Lord this day to be our God, and to walk 


in His ways, desiring to turn to Him for unfeigned repent- 


ance for all our sins, and by faith receiving Jesus Christ for 


our only Lord and Saviour, and His spirit for our comfort. 
We do take Him for our portion according to the tenor 
of the covenant of grace wherein He hath promised to be 
a God to the faithful, and their seed after them in their 
Promising, through the grace of God, a con- 
all God's 


demands written in His delivered word, and to resist the 


generations. 


stant and sincere endeavor of obedience to 


temptations of Satan, the world, and our own deceitful 
hearts, and this unto the death. We do also in the fear of 
the Lord, and the presence of His people engage to give 
up ourselves and our seed unto the Lord and to one 
another by the will of God in our fellowship together as a 
particular Church of Christ, or congregation of the faith- 





ecause the rates are too high. Mr. Cowles’s accuracy | consideration and debate. They needed to turn the ques- 


tatement may be judged from the fact that he follows | tion over in their minds. There was no hurry. 


statement with another, that the average passenger | ren of Bass-River-Side were, perhaps, a little precipitate in 
There 


were, to be sure, some inconveniences in stormy weather. 


s not only for the seat which he occupies but for half a| their actions. New movements were apt to be so. 


seats kept empty by high fares. This would seem 


ply that he was under the impression that the passen- blew the waves came into the boats, and 


They 


But sitting 


When the winds 


equipment actually moved on trains was only used to| wet their clothing. This was not much in itself. 
seventh of its capacity, while above he makes the figure 
fourth. 


er of passengers in a train in this country in 1892 


were not of the stuff that feared a wetting. 


From Poor’s Manual I learn that the average | through the long service in the unheated church, or rather 


two services, for it was not worth their while to return 





s about forty-five. This is about one carload. Accept’ | 


Mr. Cowles’s first statement, these forty-five passengers 


| between the morning and afternoon services, the delicate 
|} women and children suffered from the cold in the inclement 
nan average scattered through four cars, and accord- | But 

One must learn to bear with 
Ye brethen of 


days of winter. It was not altogether pleasant. 


to his second statement they are scattered through 


| then, what would you have? 
cars. It does not take a railroad man to see that 


slight annoyances in the service of God. 
of these estimates are incorrect. The average number 


assenger cars on a train is by no means so high, so| 


They must wait until the matter was digested by those in 


+ +) 


he basis of his argument is again at fault. | authority, the grave and sober men who ruled affairs in 
I, ™ — . » H 
in his next proposition, Mr. Cowles takes Professor | 

ey’s statement that it costs from $300 to $400 to haul 


pounds of freight from New York to Chicago, and 


f 


ye Salem Church. 


And in the meantime there must be no falling off in 
atcendance. Ye brethren of Bass-River-Side have their 
it costs any more to haul 600 passengers the same | right of petition, but until their case was decided, they 


nce. It will not cost any more to haul 600 passengers | were still members of ye Salem Church, and must live up to 
moved in freight cars and at the speed of freight. 
very fastest freight schedule between New York and 


ago is about fifty-six hours, while even Mr. Cowles 


their privileges. No relaxing could be permitted. 

In the church at Ipswich one of the brethren was ob- 
He 
was waited upon at once by acommittee, and informed that 
He admitted his fault, but 


pleaded in extenuation that his house was too far from the 


served to fail in punctual attendance at divine service. 
poses to move his passengers in thirty-six hours and, I 
ose, in regular passenger coaches. To haul 600) this could not be allowed. 
ssengers would take at least twelve passenger coaches 
i probably two baggage cars. If any of the passengers church for him to be always present in the winter storms. 
J 
not think that there is any railroad between New York 
‘ Chicago that can haul fourteen passenger cars through 


a single train. 


a sleeping car, there.would be more cars to haul. Whereupon the brethren got together and moved his house 
to within a half a mile of the church, sufficiently near, in 


As for 
invasion of personal liberty, a man had full and free per- 


the opinion of all, to rob his excuse of meaning. 





To haul Mr. Cowles’s 600 people would, 











Ye breth- | 


} . . . . . | 
| Bass-River-Side must not be factious over little things. 


ful, promising, each of us, to continue faithful and stead- 
fast in our Communion together in the public worship ot 
| God and to submit to the order, discipline and government 


lof Christ in this His Church, and to the ministerial teach- 


ing, guidance and oversight of the elder, or elders, thereof, 
and to the brotherly watch of fellow members, promising 
to walk towards them in love and faithfulness, and in all 
offences to follow the rule of Christ; to bear and forbear, 
give and forgive as He hath taught us, so long as by the 


rule of God’s word we shall continue in this, our relation 


together, desiring also to walk with all regular and due 


communion with the other Churches of Christ, and all this, 
not by any strength of our own, but by our Lord Christ 
assisting us whose blood we desire may sprinkle this our 


Covenant made in His name. Amen.” 


The first name subscribed is John Hale. The last is 
Lydia Herrick. ‘Then they immediately proceeded to the 
ordination of Mr. Hale as pastor who was ordained by the 
laying on of hands by the Rev. John Higginson, pastor of 
the Church in Salem; Thomas Cobbett, pastor at Ipswich ; 
Antipas Newman, pastor at Wenham. 
“Church of 


through all the changing years, the Church has remained a 


So they became a 


themselves,” and from that day to this, 
power for good. 

I know you will recall that terrible mania that assailed 
the minds of men in the witcheraft terror. 1 shall not 
attempt to belittle it, only to call your attention to the fact 
that that frightful delusion ended here. The of 


men regaining their poise and coolness, quenched that 


minds 


spark of unholy fire, and returned again to the ways of 
sense and reason. 

It is not worth our while to palliate or deny the errors 
There were enough of them, and they are not 
They form a dark chapter of history. 


of the past. 





pleasant reading. 


4 


| 
I do not care to linger over them. It is worth while, how- | 
They 


seemed to have belonged to that class from which, in all 


ever, to trace very briefly the lineage of these men. 


time, springs the hope of the New Day and the betterment 
of man. Neither the nobility nor the peasantry, but the 


law-abiding, educated, 


God-fearing, g, upper middle classes. 
From this come the thinkers, the reformers, the discoverers. 
They were a strong and fertile stock in England, but they 
could not abide the way things were going. 


I well recollect, when I 


first came here, how my 
audience was all studded over with white heads of men 
and women who held good their tenure of life far on be- 
yond the limit assigned the years of man. ‘They are 
mostly gone now, but their children are with us. There 


were seventy-four names on the roll of our society in 1667. 
I am not aware that any of those names are extinct. Many 
If J 


should read over that roll of honor, there are many of you 


of them are as familiar in our streets to-day as then. 


who would ay surely, they are our friends and neighbors. 
before nre the faces 
that Covenant, 
and I like to fancy and feel that lam not far out of the 
That 


their worthy mates transmitted to their descendants their 


Do we not know themall? I can see 


of those who, but a little changed, signed 
way in doing so. those stout-hearted leaders with 
love of freedom, their fearless spirits that will outlast time 
itself. 
And yet it was not an easy task that lay before Hale 
and Conant. ‘There were great things in store for them, 
but it needed the highest qualities of leadership to work 
of the 
It was like 
Ulysses’ bow which none but the master could bend, 


out the problem. ‘The material at their hand was 


best, but it needed a strong hand to use it. 


It has been said to be a mistake that the Puritans came 
here for freedom to worship God. They came in order to 


get their own way. Both are true. [| think we may say 
they came here for freedom to worship God in their own 
way, and although they developed an amazing bigotry of 
their own towards the Quakers and Baptists, yet they 
never lost their hold on the right of private judgment. 
They respected authority, but they would have but one 
master. 

Politically speaking, Puritanism the 


They 


interfere, and 


18 


matrix of de 
mocracy. their 


be 


This deferential regard 


would make 


own laws, and none 


should then woe to the man who dis- 


kind of 


obeyed thein. for law, a 


fearless reverence, is very striking. On one occasion, 
when the Colony and the Mother Country were at variance 
certain resolutions had been passed. At their close the 


blessing of God was invoked upon what they had done. It 
was then proposed that they give three cheers. Mindful, 
however, of the proprieties, it was thought better to decide 
by ballot whether they should do so. It was accordingly 
put to vote and carried, whereupon the three cheers were 
sedately given. | doubt if another case like that exists in 
the history of the world. 

Such men were ready to die for principle at any time, 
but they must do it in their own way, and with proper re- 
gard for decorum. ‘They moved slowly, but their momen- 
tum was irresistible. I have many times seen this spirit 
displayed in the workings of our socieiy, as well as in the 


character of the people composing it. It was a 


new thing 


to me at first, born I was 


and bred as among a different 
people, more enthusiastic, quicker to catch fire. It re- 
quired years to become acquainted with the terribly slow, 
and terribly in earnest New England character. Many 
I found it so difficult to 


Always open to conviction, but the 


were my days of discouragement. 
persuade, man who 
‘an convince them against their traditions has 


yet to be 
found. 


the 
Nobody but a Puritan 
minister could ever have done it, where every man, woman 


But, by degrees, the work was done 
Church was moulded into shape. 


» and 


and child wasa standing protest against submission to any- 
thing but the truth as they sawit. They yielded to their 
leader, not quickly, but only after a time and trial had 
proved his worth and discretion. Mr. Hale remained with 
them three years as teacher before he was finally settled. 
Such a people might be slow to learn new things. 
They accepted statements made to them, not upon the 
speakers’ authority, but only after due consideration. They 
weighed the evidence for and against, they waited until 
time had tried them in its tribunal, sifted away the chaff, 
and, asa result, they made few mistakes. Of course they 
were intolerant, but that is, by no means, the worst thing 
in the world, That easy tolerance that accepts all things 
as equally good is not the thing to pin your faith to, nor 
yet that lax morality which permits an easy virtue so long 
as it pronounces the shibboleths of the ruling theology. 
No, no, it would have none of these things! It was like 
the man in Bunyan who carried the pack on his back, and 
as he went along read from a book with such trembling 
and crying, yet did not desist from his onward course. . 
Their faith was not an easy one. 


They were very 
impatient with idlers and triflers. 


It was man’s duty to 


| requires the hardiest temper and the utmost force of mind 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


j 

tinually sounded the injunction, “ Thou shalt,” and “ Thou) by Dr. Hale. Dr. Hale is the desce; 
shalt not,” and when they,put their hand to the plow they generation, of John Hale, the first mi: 
never looked back. They saw the light, and they followed He referred in beginning to the interes 
it, as it was written in their Covenant, to death. They which the settlement of the prospero 
were the true children of their sires, of whom it was said a Massachusetts may be said to have begu 
generation before, “that they always had prayers before of the year when, in the words of W 
going into battle, but the best armies of Europe could them landed on the south shore of ( 
never boast that they had seen their backs.” plenty of fine strawberries.” Beverly has 

At one oceasion, on the morning of battle, their devo- the first welcome to the colony. Her 
tions were protracted to unusual length, which drew from connects proully with the critical mom 
an officer on the other side the sneering remark that “they of the nation. 
spent too much time praying to fight well.” But one who Having spoken of “the flower of 
knew their ways replied, “Do not be misled, my lord, I War, of the invasion of Canada, of the 
know these people, and the longer they pray, the more the flood of the witchcraft delusion, of 
terribly they will fight.” tovn and county took in the reduction of 

The truth about them was that they were slow to take of the services which the Beverly and s 
steps in advance, but they never went back. Hal they rendered in the Revolution, Dr. Hale clos: 
been other than they were, the colonies here would have ing reference to the history of the Northwes 
had but a short tenure of life. I must not venture, in the time that 

One of them was asked if he did not regret his emigra- upon a sketch of the work which Bev: 
tion from the ple nty and comfort he left behind to the County have done for the state and the 1 
privation and discomfort of this most inhospitable coast, century. You had yesterday an accou 
“Never for one single moment,” he replied; “I have tice to the work of-your town in the a 
passed through many trials, and may yet pass throngh | dred years ago, of the great system of o 
many more, but while I can have a little porridge for my facture which makes the New England of 
body, and liberty for my soul, what more can I ask?” man of Beverly origin would be satisfied 
“6 ( Ih ! dear to enh was liberty.” single word of the debt which this nation 

They were jealous of their prerogative. Cotton Mather and county, in that which is the central n 
himself, that prince of bigots, staunch old Governor Endi of the freedom of mankind The story of M 
cott. who tore, with his own hands, the lion from the ler, that great leader of men, as he waits 
English flag, whose heart knew not the name of fear, yet gish and unwilling Continental Congress of N 
gave way before the iron temper of the people who allowed dramatic in its points of central interest, Cuth 
themselves to be govenred only to a certain point, beyond York as the representative of the compa 
which they reserved the right to think and act for them County Soldiers who wanted to settle and t 
selves, In so doing, of course, it sometimes happened that Northwest. They were to be led by your neig! 
they wanted to think for others as well, and there were Putnam, from Danvers here. But no Essex ( 
troublous times. When an irresistible body meets an] meant to go anywhere though it were into a wil 
immovable body, there is apt to be difficulty, but the entire less he was sure that it was to be the home of | 
singleness of purpose that kept the community so self- | dom. Manasseh Cutler waits in New York o1 
centered gave also equal power of resistance to the neigh- cision of the congress. He wears out | 
bering churches but a few miles away. This fierce inde- patience in their ante-rooms. Day by day | 
pendence, and overbearing personality is the direct result | words, and gets nothing but good words It 
of an indomitable race-type. It develops Federalism in| 0” 4 celebrated and critical morning he asks { 
politics, and ¢ ongregationalism in religion. Eeclesiasticism the tavern, and orders that his horse shall be t 
finds New England a poor soil, and though Rhode Island chaise. He calls on his friends in congress 
is a little state, it was wide enough to shelter Roger W il- good bve. Ile can wait no longer, aad his f 
liams when Massachusetts cast him out. wait no longer. Let the congress understand 

Bigotry here had a wholly different flavor from that of will go anywhere rather than into a region wh 
the Old Country. In the first place, the men who planted contaminated by human slavery. ‘They will tak: 
the first seeds of the Puritan Church were a picked and the Holland Patent which are offered them. Th 
selected class; the tlower of the people amongst whom offers enough for such men. But they will not 
they dwelt. It goes without saying that only the most where where man is not honored, and labor is no 


daring spirits among them would make the venture. It 
to utterly break with the past, and begin ab novo, a new 
jife in a new world. Therefore I take it that Bancroft is 
right when he says that they were the sifted wheat of the 
Nation. 

Such a breed of men and women would naturally be 
imperious, but they would respect the qualities in others 
that made them what they were. The followed the truth, 


but it was the truth that maketh free. It is plain, there- 
fore, that all unity among them must be that of diversity. 
Each church speedily vbecame as independent as a Greek 
city, bowing its neck to no yoke except the one imposed by 
itself. ‘The Church on Bass-River-Side did not accept the 
the Church It was an excellent 


Covenant, very short and much to the point, but they pre- 


Covenant of in Salem. 


ferred to make their own. It might be better or worse, 
that had nothing to do with it. They liked their own way. 
They preferred to state their belief after their own fashion- 
There might not be very much difference, as to the actual 
facts, but they meant to be as they said, a “Church of 
themselves.” And to this day they have never taken to 
sarcerdotalism. 
After the close of the Revolution, the somewhat scat- 
tered life of the Church was renewed, and the old ques- 
I recount the 
beginnings of that great liberal movement which found its 
results in the Liberal Church. 
forgotten 


tions began to stir again. cannot stay to 
As one reads the almost 
upon the faith 
those men possessed, he feels like saying they were giants | 





annals, and notes the grip 


in those days. And, although I cannot linger over them, | 
let me point you to this not insignificant fact that the old | 
Churches, like Salem and Beverly, were true to their 
initial principle. 


Born in the struggle between freedom | 
and intolerance, they held fast to their primitive polity. 


| which 


With these words he bids his friends good bye, al 


beg him te remain just a day longer. 


Let tl 


i@m m 


last effort on the sluggish body to which he appeals 


this last effort which succeeds. 


Bef 


re four 


and 


hours have passed, the act is on his hands by which s 


and involuntary servitude are forever prohibited 


territory to the northwest of the Ohio. The pertinacit 


the courage of the men of Essex County have triu 


over the doubts and delays of the Continental Cong 


I had the 


hon 


Yr. 


six 


azo, 


years 


of being 


one 


representatives of this state in that magnificent ass 


by which the people of 


states created 


in the Ordinance 


hundredth anniversary. 


an empire, the people ot 


of 


1787. cele 


brate 


One was proud that day 


way he could claim to be a representative of Essex | 


All the distinguished men around me, in ovations 


they held an immense audience from morning n 


midnight, were dwelling in substance on on 


it not indeed, perhaps, the greatest theme in 


4 


tory : 


states of 


which the 


foundation 


sto 


ne was la 


Lie 


lor 
mous 


They were telling the fortunes and successes 


id tl 


All those successes were due to the great motto wl 


carved on th 


at 


foundation 


stone. 


The word 


8 art 


which ought to be written in letters of gold in the 


of those states, as they are written in the capitols 


of them — ‘‘ There shall be neither slavery nor inv 


servitude in the said territory.” 


These orators sa 


said truly, that no other nation in the world, 
political community in the world, 
been builded on such a foundation. 
proud that it was their good fortuue to stand tog: 
the representatives of this eternal principle in socict 


until the 


n, | 


Well might 


* For what avail is plough or sail, 
Or land or life, if Freedom fail? ” 
Whose are these words, which are thus writte: 


t 


of an empire? 


states 


for 


ers of gold, which are thus carved in the foundation - 


Who pronounced this fundament 


all 


mankind the 


central 


prince} 


Not all of them, of course, but enough to show what man-| society? I need not remind this assembly that tl 


ner of men they were. 
of their germinal principles, and stand, to-day, for freedom | 
of conscience and liberty of thought. 

ESSEX COUNTY 


AND THE NORTHWEST. 


' 
j 
| 
| 
} 
| 
j 
| 


They developed in the right line | the words of your own townsman, the distinguished n 


from Massachusetts of the Congress of that day. 
are the words which have given immortality to th 


of Nathan Dane of Beverly. 
Men and women of Beverly, surely it is a pri 


mn . : ; that we may look back to such an ancestry. 
lhe anniversary exercises at Beverly closed on Sunday | who are here will highly resolve that we will not be ta 
. y | 


worship God, to keep his body under. In their ears con | with a meeting at the First Church, which was addressed | to such traditions of such men, 





Sure 
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THE SOUL OF MAN. 
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BY DORA READ GOODALE. 
n a hut of mean estate 
ght just glimmers and then is gone, 
re is seen to hesitate,— 

Put forth and then retract her pawn; 
n the alembic of an eye 

Haughty is mixed with poor and low ; 
(ruth herself is not so high 

But Error laughs to see her so; 


ill that strength failed in its trust; 


Say, all that wit crept but a span; 
, tisa drop spilled in the dust,— 
(nd then say brother—then say man ! 


Lippincott. 
POISONING AS A HIGH ART. 


{ From the London Standard.) 


tie poisoning, as far as European countries are 





has long ago ceased io exist, but we are re-| 
the report of the Government Analyst of Bom- 
So far 


tthered the crimes in many cases seem to be wholly 


practice still largely obtains in India. 


tive, and the perpetrators are rarely made amen- 


‘ 


ce. Arsenic, as being the cheapest and most 


ined, is the agent most commonly employed, and 


is left 


at a very moderate heat, no trace 


is burned. 


oly Opium and strychnine are also 
occasionally powdered glass. Secret poisoning 


practised in all ages, and in almost all countries, 


rous instances of it are mentioned by the classic 
luring what may be called the poisoning epidemic 
seventeenth century the practice became a regular 
of education among those who professed a knowl- 
f magic. 
ese persons re garded the knowledge of the mode of 
ing secret poisons as of the highest importance, and 
if them realized large sums by the sale of their prep- 
and occasionally by the secret of their composi- 
Although secret poisoning was chiefly practised on 
tinent. it was not unknown in England, for we find 
L531 he 


poisoning of seventeen persons by the 


Rochester’s cook led to the passing of an Act 


y the use of secret poisons to be high treason, and 
those who were found guilty of it to be boiled to 
Ihe most prominent instance of poisoning in 
history is the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury by 


the 
James I. is, indeed, supposed 


it Rochester, at the instigation of his wife, 
ed Countess of Essex. 
e met his death by poison at the hands of Bucking- 
ind, according to Milton, at the instigation of his son 


time, for one Dr. Lamb, a conjurer and quack, who 


Undoubtedly, such was the popular impression 


elieved to have furnished Buckingham with the fatal 
was seized by the angry populace in Wood street in 
ity, and beaten to death. 
But itis in Italy we find this method of getting rid of 
sious persons raised to the dignity of a fine art. So 
lent was it that from the writings of some authors it 
| seem the use of poison was not considered unjusti- 
What popular feeling was on the subject is shown 
memoirs of Henry IL., fifth Duke of Guise. Wish- 
rid of Gennaro Annese, one of his opponents in 
to The 
shrank with horror from the suggestion of violence, 


s,a soldier was instructed murder him. 


tated at the same time that he was quite willing to 


\nnese. Soon after this, secret poisoning became 


| gnawing pains in the stomach, loss of strength, and wasting 


| spouses. 


| that it declares that any one who administers any ‘ destruc 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


of the lungs. A few drops of it were generally administered | 


| in the food, and its action was slow and imperceptible. 


In the middle of the seventeenth century secret poison- | 


ing became common in France, and here, as in Italy, the 


poisoners were usually married women and the victims 


their husbands. The Indian women of the present day 


use powdered glass when desirous of getting rid of their 
and reduce 
them to powder, which is mixed with the food, but does not | 


always prove fatal. 


They take off their glass bangles 


There is a belief existing, not only in 
also at that diamond 
dust is a deadly poison, and one celebrated case in con- 


certain parts of India, but home, 


nection with its administration will probably occur to the 


minds of most readers. Of course, neither diamond dust 


nor powdered glass is a poison at all in the proper sense | 


of the word, but they act as strong mechanical irritants, | 


and produce all the symptoms of arsenical poisoning. But, 
as Dr. Taylor remarks, “The law never regards the | 
manner in which the substance administered acts. So far- | 


reaching, 


indeed, is the Act of Parliament on the subject | 


tive thing’ shall be guilty of felony.” 


The notorious ‘ succession powders ‘of the seventeenth 


century are generally ascribed to Madame de Brinvilliers, 


but their invention was probably due to St. Croix. 


Paris, the business was chiefly carried on by two women 
Lavoisin and Lavigoreux. ‘Their houses were frequented 
by members of all classes, among whom were some of the 
Lavoisin and her confederate 


highest names in France. 


were at last discovered and, after trial, were condemned 
and burned alive in 1680, and some half hundred of their 
But 
years after the practice did not cease in France, and to 
extent did it prevail that we find Madame de 


in one of her letters expressing a fear that the 


accomplices were hanged in various cities. for some 
such an 
Sévigné 
terms Frenchman and poisoner might become synonymous. 
To deal with the question of poisoning, as it generally pre- 
that all of 
sudden death there is a popular tendency to refer such to 


sents itself, it is remarkable to note in cases 


the administration of poison. Now the fact is that sudden 
death, as a rule, presents no great difficulties to the scien, 
of 


no accuracy 


chronic 
of 


A remarkable phase of this sub- 


tist, while the characteristics poisoning may 


present such obstacles as observation or 
judgment can surmount. 
ject is that poisoning is sometimes feigned Persons have 
been known to simulate all the effects of a certain drug, 
and charge innocent individuals with its administration. It 
is easy for an artful person to put poison into food, or other 
matters that may become the subject of analysis, and then 
accuse another of having administered it. There are few 
of these accusers who go so far as to swallow poison under 
such circumstances, and it is remarkable that there is a 
great dread of poisonous matter among this class of crimi- 
nals. 

The statistics of poisoning are of more than ordinary 
interest. From a return made to the House of Conmons 
some years ago, it appeared that the largest proportion of 
cases of poisoning in this country were those with opium 
and arsenic, and, as we should expect to find, the greater 
of deaths due to the 


motives, and to the latter from criminal intent. 


number former are from suicidal 
It is note- | 
worthy that the use of the most subtle and powerful of all 
the known poisons is confined to the hands of persons with 
a trained and scientific acquaintance with the substance 
of skill and in- 
It is, therefore, a matter for congratulation to the 


public that every murder of modern times but makes the 


used and directed with a certain amount 
genuity. 








imon in Italy that the clergy felt bound to interfere, | 


he Pope was made acquainted with the extent of the 
ce. 

e investigation which followed revealed an extraordi- 
ate of 


things. There was a large number of 


¢ widows in Rome, and it was noticeable that in cases 


happy marriages the sickness and death of the hus- | 


soon followed. Further inquiries led to the discovery 


secret society composed almost entirely of young mar- 


vomen. They met at the house of an old hag called 


nyma Spara, who supplied those of them who wished | 


t rid of their husbands with a slow poison of gradu- 


ngth which might carry off the unfortunate victim 


few hours, or simulate all the symptoms of a slow dis- | 


xtending over months. The whole conspiracy was 
sth discovered, and La Spara was hanged with thir- 
thers. A large number, including many members of 
families, were publicly whipped half-naked through 
treets of Rome. The severity of the measures adopted 

time did not prevent similar practices at Naples 
half acentury later. As at Rome, the vendor of the 
potion was awoman. Her preparation had an ex- 
sive sale, not only in Naples but in all parts of Italy. 
* was the celebrated Acqua Toffana, after the name of 
maker. 


a had arsenic as the active ingredient, and its adminis- 


Both this and the ‘ wonderful elixir’ of La | 


perpetration of future crime less easy, and the very in- 


| genuity of the defence in such cases only assists to this 


| very end by exposing the weaker points of the prosecution. 
| 
| fact that if recent discoveries have provided the agents for 


The history of modern poisoning is a striking proof of the 


ithe perpetration of crime, they have no less yielded the 


means for its detection. 


Mr. Arthur Waugh describes a visit to the now vacant 
house of Carlyle in Chelsea, in his letter to the Critic: 
| There were two rooms on the ground-floor, opening out of 
one another—a double dining-room, the front looking on 
the blank wall opposite, the back giving a glimpse of a 
dank, desolate-looking little garden. The staircase, though 
in very poor repair, has a fine oak balustrade, and above 
are the bedrooms, of which the servant had distinctly the 
better choice. But above that again was the room we had | 
really come to see. “It was here as Mr. Carlyle wrote 
them books of his,” said the woman. A large, lofty garret, 
well lit by a skylight; on either side the fireplace, book- 
shelves and cupboards let into the wall, the whole painted 
a uniform terra-cotta. On the doors of the bookshelves 
are pencil sketches, by whose hand drawn I wonder—a 
| Rossetti-like woman with bare breasts and long, flowing 
hair, and a roughly drawn outline of aman’s head. And 
over all the silence of death and the shadow of decay. We 
passed into the garden; and here the sense of desolation 
was the keenest. The path was weedy and ill-defined, the 
wall of the house behind looked broken and _ inhospitable. 
By the stump of a tree, there is a plain staff of stone, mark- 
ing the grave of Mrs. Caryle’s pet dog. A worm-eaten 





| ical and critical notices of leading American writers 


| born as late as 1826. 


OCTOBER. 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINBS. 
The woods are full of ghosts to-day— 


The ghosts of autumns passed away, 
Who gather now to make lament 


With the sweet season wellnigh spent. 

The wind sobs lowin minor key, 

Where move the spirits restlessly— 

The trees are bowed in silent woe, 

While leaves, like tears, fall fast below. 
Harper's Bazar. 


LITERATURE. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Builders of American Literature, by Francis H. 


| Underwood, LL.D., is an excellent series of brief biograph- 


from 
the early Colonial period down to those authors who were 
Mr. Underwood's services to students 
of English literature in the compilation of his Handbooks 
on that subject are well-known, no less than his work as a 
novelist; and his of 


Lowell, published last spring, is fresh in the 


admirable estimate James Russell 
remem- 
brance of its readers. 

This present work, the first of two volumes, is largely 
a revision and expansion of the briefer notices contained 
in the second volume of the author’s earlier Handbooks on 
English Literature, all extracts from the writer’s works 
having been omitted. 


These short sketches—the longest, 


that on Lowell, occupying not over half a dozen pages—are 
something more than mere summaries. ‘The biographical 
portion touches upon the character of the writer while the 
critical estimate is carefully 


though sympathetic in tone. 


and moderate 
The lists of the books by the 
various writers are valuable for reference. 


considered 


Mr. Underwood’s Historical Introduction is both enter. 
taining and instructive. He finds the closing age to have 
been the ‘ Elizabethan’ one of American literature, and 
points out that “ our great indebtedness to English scholar- 
ship seems likely to continue.” Moreover, he finds that 
there has been a great expansion, not only of thought but 
of language, due to the researches of science, and declares : 
“ Whoever shall write a great poem hereafter will have at 
The rein- 
forced and perfected language waits for the master who 


his hand virtually a new and living vocabulary. 


can display its accumulated stores.” 

Some of Mr. Underwood's readers, however, may join 
issue with him when he says that in the United States 
“the novel has been enfeebled by the influence of a silent 
but all pervading prudery.” This suggests the wail of the 
novelist that Howells has chronicled—* ‘ See how free those 
French fellows are! Shall we always be shut up to our 
tradition of decency?’ ” ‘Do you think it’s much worse 
than being shat up to their tradition of indecency?’ said 
his friend” ;—and though over-statement is the inherent 
vice of an epigram, itis salutary to remember that rejoinder 
and all that it implies. 

The Addenda upon Some Mostly Forgotten Poets con- 
sist largely of selections from Kettell’s Specimens of Ameri- 
can Poetry, though the author apparently regrets that 
Very, Wasson and Weiss are forced into what is virtually 
an appendix. 

The volume, containing in all over one hundred notices 
of different writers, is indexed. 

It is a good many years since Mr. J. T. Trowbridge 
entertained and instructed the readers of Our Young Folks 
with Half Hours with Father Brighthopes, and the inter 
vening period has witnessed a large number of excellent- 
books from his pen. Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage and 
Other Stories shows no abatement of his power to treat 
common, simple, every-day themes in an entertaining man- 
ner; with a suggested but unobtrusive moral underlying 
nearly all of the tales in the collection. Only two of the 
eleven stories are tales of adventure, and it is doubtful if 
one of those comes properly underthat head. To comment 
upon the opportuneness of the abundant incidents would 
be hypereritical, and to say that many of the stories are, if 
anything, rather too short when the ease ( or temptation ) 
of elaboration is considered, is only veiled praise. 

The illustrations are, at least, of average merit; though 
one must wonder how the landlord in the frontispiece could 
‘hiss,’ with his mouth perceptibly open. 

If the romantically heroic is in any degree missing 
from the books of Mr. Trowbridge, certainly those of Mr. 
William T. Adams, more familiarly known as Oliver Optic, 
abundantly supply the deficiency. 

American Boys Afloat, or Cruising inthe Orient, is the 
first volume of the the All Over the 
World Library—quite an All-over Optic title, if the ex- 
pression may be permitted. 


second Series of 


Louis Belgrave, the mil- 


tion was followed by a gradual loss of appetite, faintness | water-tub and a ruined shrub or two complete the scenery.|lionaire at sixteen, has presumably grown a few years 
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6 | BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


‘ rs : ‘ ; 
older by this time, and he and his plucky companions are | in question may have lost his old-time freedom and have be- 


as daring and as fortunate as ever. 


the Guardian-Mother and her youthful crew have a suc- 


It must be that 
a great amount of detail is acceptable to youthful readers, 


cessful brush with a party of smugglers. 


or the experienced author would never spin out his yarn 
to such anextent. The preface gives a summary of the 
plot, while hints in the science of navigation and a certain 
amount of the history of Gibraltar are woven into the 
story—if that expression may be used when history is set 
forth in the form of lectures delivered by one of the 
company. 

A Victorious Union, by the same author, is the con- 
cluding volume of The Blue and The Gray Series. Christy 
Passford, the hero, becomes a lieutenant-commander before 
reaching his legal majority. “ Ah, those were days!” 


than one aged officer must reflect, as he reads of the rapid 


more 
promotion of this young hero. No one would grudge 
Christy his good fortune; his achievements with the block- 
ade runners and his gallant conduct deserved reward; and 
it is scarcely worth while to quarrel with the probabilities. 
A Victorious Union is, at least, rather less improbable in 
this respect than is American Boys Afloat; the incidents 
of war lending themselves more easily to narratives of this 
description than to those of peace. There is a specially 
courteous effort on the author’s part to express a sense of 
the good qualities of ‘our friends, the enemy.’ 

These volumes have dealt exclusively with the navy, 
but there is a hope held forth of a similar series treating 
of army adventures. Mr. Adams has been a successful 
writer of juvenile literature for more than a generation; 
many of his readers have grown from youth to manhood ; 
and were he to recall some of his earlier heroes, they would 
be boys no longer. But what boys they were! 

A General Outline of Civil Government, by Clinton D,. 
Higby, Ph.D., is a small text-book dealing with the national, 
state, county, township, city and town governments as they 
exist in this country; with special reference to local insti- 


tutions. Such a summary is valuable and helpful to young 


- 


Americans, who certainly ought to understand the theories 


The 


and methods of all Republican forms of government. 


book also contains a chapter on money, a list of the presi- | 


dents of she United States and a table of some remarkable 
events, besides the Questions, the Constitution of the 
United States and an index. 


To GrpsyLanp. By ElizabethtRobins Pennell. 


Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell. New York: The Century Co 


From Philadelphia to Hungary, only to find the truest 
Gipsies nearest at home! 


| appeared in the Century Magazine. 


Ory 
eS ‘. 21, tmg 
| 
explorations about Chicago. The leas, , 
Another vessel joins | come a hewer of wood and drawer of water for a peasant | careful historical and bibliographical a 
BF Rd 
master, as Mrs. Pennell found bim in Hungary; or, even | Mead. ? 


Furnishing such important 
worse, a purveyor to the gorgio of misunderstood music for 


for afew cents, they are rendering our 
sake of a sixpence. 


| and all of us a great service. The nun 


new leaflets, thirty-nine to forty-six, : 


Mrs. Pennell has proved an apt pupil of her uncle by 
marriage, already mentioned as Mr. Leland, while Mr. | and important the collection has alread, . 
Pennell’s characteristic illustrations give an additional in-) 00000000 
terest to his wife’s narrative, much of which has already | Mr. Aldrich is at his best in short tales 


motif some happening in the lives of gent), 
rhe binding of the book strikes one as a little prim and happening be of a whimsically pathetic . 
Quakerish for the subject; there is a superabundance of | more charming the tale, and the happier t! 








| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


That is the ery, a trifle disap- | 





drab for one remembering : ted and yellow for Ro- atale—and Mr. Aldrich has given us . 
many. daintier, more tenderly human—is the ; 
Tue Easiest Way By Helen Campbell. Boston: Roberts latest volume, ‘ Two Bites at a ( herry’ (Bos 
Brothers. Mifflin & Co.). A sweet-natured, manly you : 
Here is a good ‘engagement present’ for the next be- | a bit of a dreamer, woos in vain a childho 
trothal. Nowadays too little domestic education is given Disappointed in his love, he serves with | . 
to the daughters of a household, and as aconsequence when | years, as a soldier; and then becomes a 
they come to rule homes of their own or those of others | nomad,’ wandering rather aimlessly over old 
they have to learn by dire and bitter experience. Often, In a dim old church at Naples, on a festa day 
too, they become wonted to the hardest way and so| woman who fifteen years ago stole Lm pulse 
opinionated as to be incapable of any improvement. Just | from his life. He has not seen her since s}y 
like the girl that learned to beat the whites of eggs with a | words of his denial “in the back drawing-r 
silver fork in a turkey platier dared not use a patent beater | purple-paned house on Beacon Hill”; he kn 
that would have beaten the eggs in a third of the time more | have been married and widowed in those years 
perfectly and at less expense of muscle. ‘The woman that|the mother of a boy. In the dusky lights 
is really interested in her work is always in search of the | cathedral, in the dreamful Italian weather, hi 
easiest way’; for in work, as in money, ‘a penny saved her a dreamer’s hour. How the hour ends we 
isa penny gained.” In American homes in particular there | reader to learn from Mr. Aldrich, and to get a 
is a tremendous waste both of time ard strength as well as | tightness at throat and heart, in the learni 
of money. delicious story ; as sweet, as elusively sorrowful, wi 
Miss Campbell's unpretentious little book really does | May wind. 
| deserve its title. Itis exceedingly comprehensive, plain, No other tale of the volume quite mates it, th ' 
direct, thorough and careful. The first part relates to the | are moments of keen and sensitive pleasure i: a 
‘common questions formerly so much neglected. Of late | Goliahisa delightful bit of deceptive drollery ; For |} 
some considerable stir has been made in the direction of | on the Field a noble story, Aurelian in its straight a 
auxiliary education, if it might be so termed, in cooking | sincerity and sadness. No writer of our day, ex 
schools. But in such schools, generally, there is little time | haps, Stevenson, ranks with Mr. Aldrich as a mast: 
for more than the actual processes of concocting various | exquisite art of ‘ wordmanship.’ 
dainties and explaining regarding their ingredients. Miss oe 
Campbell begins at the beginning and gives directions as There is always room for a new text-book for | 
to the situation, arrangement, ventilation, drainage, and provided it be a good one, and Professor van Dak ‘ 
| water-supply of the house. Then comes method in ‘the | on the title-page of ‘An Introduction to the Fret 
| day’s work,’ remarks on fires, lights, utensils, advice re-| guage’ (Ginn & Co.) is sufficient authority for th« 
garding washing-day and general cleaning. sition in this case, that we have a thorough, caref 
Part First closes with valuable chapters on food and its | jnteresting scheme of study prepared for use in either 
laws, its relation to health, its chemistry and on condiments | school or private work. ‘As the preface says 
and beverages. Part Second consists of recipes for many |‘ methods’ so give the grammatical facts of French as to 
simple dishes that have proved themselves good ; also there | Jeave a patchwork in the student’s mind, and he becomes 


pointing, that follows the reader through this bright ac-| 


count of a Gipsy-hunt. The experience was not without 
its compensations, however. If 

— the rapture of pursuing 

Is the prize the vanquished gain, 
Mrs. Pennell had it in full measure. <A 
and a furniture-car as concomitants of a wedding journey, 
an all but ‘ proposal’ from a fine though unknown Romani- 
chal, sundry peeps into Gipsy life, the sudden flashing of 
dark eyes, long trained to look dull and heavy in the 


presence of the gorgio, as the mystic language of the Aalo 


hansom cab 


ratt reveals a Romany rye or rani, the freshly-kindled music | 
of the Ozdrdias as the players feel that they are playing not | 


to strangers but to brethren, even as a word or two of 
Hebrew might have gladdened the old-time captives, sing- 
ing ‘the Lord’s song in a strange land’ —though here the 
parallel breaks down; the songs of Rom are scarcely de- 
votional in their tendency—all these, and those other in- 
tuitive revelations only known to the dweller in Bohemia, 
may well have been a sufficient recompense for having gone 
so far a-field only to find that Yhe best was just around the 
corner. 

Those who are wise in the love of Romany—who have 
made 


Borrow’s their 


studious attention over Leland’s revelations of the “ ways 


Lavengro own 
that are dark, and tricks that are vain,” not forgetting a 
sareful study of sundry vocabularies, may not find mach in 
the way of information that is strictly new { them in Mrs. 
Pennell’s reminiscences ; while those to whom a Gipsy is a 
mere vagabond will of course pass by the whole account 
as nothing but clever sentimentalism, as far from the reality 
as was the stately Indian of Cooper's fiction from the un- 
pleasantly greasy, blanketed specimens of humanity of the 
plains and the Rockies. 

Alas for those whose eyes are closed and whose ears 
are sealed! For the others, the scanners of the horizon, de- 
sirous 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought; 
who thrill with delight as some hopeless bit of slang sud- 
denly reveals its affinity with the court language of a great 
empire long mouldered, perchance, to dust; or catch in a 
strain of vulgar superstition a glimpse of sacred, mysterious 
graves enclosing high altars with their smoking sacrifices ; 
vague hints and whispers from the Land of Dreams—these 


and pored with | 


j 
| 


| abundance. 


| by D. C. Heath & Co. 


| are chapters for the use of teachers in cooking schools. A 


| better and the more hopeful outlook for the future that is 


| so confused by the various pieces that he despairs of put 
good index in a most useful addition. ting them together correctly. To remedy this defect, in 
Twelve years of use have justified a second edition of | the Second Part is an exposition of the essentials of Fr 
this really excellent and inexpensive cooking and housekeep | grammar. A suitable vocabulary is a welcome addit 
ing manual. , 





From THE Five Rivers. By Mrs. F. A, Steel. Town and Coun 
try Library. No. 121. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


NOTES. 

Lady Eastlake, who died on October 2, was at one tim 
Her letters 
from the Baltic, written when she was Miss Rigby, befor 

her marriage to Sir Charles Eastlake, the President 
Royal Academy, first drew public attention to her work, 
A write 
in The Pall Mall Gazette says her most notable achiev 


This book of eight sketches or tales and four folk-songs a very well-known person in literary circles. 
from India, the ‘country of five rivers,’ gives us hints of 
East Indian life as seen by a woman, and life not of the 
conquerors but of the conquered, of the Indians themselves 


and their mixture of ancient superstition and modern 


and she was known as a ‘ Quarterly Reviewer.’ 
advancement. 
These transitional stages are hard indeed for the race 


ment as a critic was her famous article in The Quarter 
undergoing them. 


India is at best, with all its beauties, on Jane Eyre, which the friends of Charlotte Bront: 


but a sadland. The system of cast is largely responsible 


sidered indecently brutal. 
for this, and also the peculiar religious notions have con-| the article is not credited. 


tributed the proper share to its despondency. 


Lady Eastlake’s authors 
But with regard to anot! 
In these The Art of Dress, which also made a great stir, there was 
stories Mrs. Steel boldly paints the hard conditions under 


never any doubt of her authorship. 
which women still languish in spite of the changes for the 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish My Year in 
Cabin, a little volume in retrospect of his early wood 1 
life, by Mr. W. D. Howells; a new edition of Mr. W 
Black’s novel, In Far Lochaber; The Boy Travell 
Southern Europe, by Colonel Thomas W. Knox; and (! 
American edition of a new History of the Roman En 
from its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius 


beginning to be possible to the keen-sighter to see. 
The book is both interesting and entertaining, quite 
worth the perusal of serious people as well as suitable to 


fill a few of the idle moments some people possess in such 


Eight new Old South Leaflets are just added to the J. B. Bary Ie , H "s Stod oP : 
3 . . i . -ssrs. Q ar’s { > Series, z aAKt 
general series of Old South Leaflets for schools, published tion to the Messrs arper's Student Series, and tak 


The last-named book is the latest 
The new leaflets all relate to the the history at the point at which The Student's Li 

opening of the Great West, which is the general subject of 
the Old South studies for the present year. The first of 


Rome leaves off and’ The Student’s Gibbon begins. 


Mr. J. H. Sears, formerly of the Cosmopolitan, has 


| these leaflets is an extract from Cabeza De Vaca’s relation ceeded the late Mr. A. B. Starey as editor of Har 


of his journey across Texas and New Mexico in 1535; the | Young People; Mr. R. R. Sinclair is editing Har). 's 
second is a reprint of Manasseh Cutler’s Description of Weekly with Mr. Henry Gallup Paine as his chief a: 

Ohio, first published at Salem, in 1787, to commend the ®t; and Mr. Paine’s place on Puck has been taken ° 
western country to intending settlers; the third is a por- Mr. H. L. Wilson, who is writing the Zigzag Tales for ‘1 
tion of Washington’s Journal of his Tour to the Ohio latter paper. Mr. 
River, in 1770; the fourth 


chief editor of Puck, |: 
is Gen. Garfield’s address, first | Teturned from Europe and resumed the writing of fic: 
published twenty years ago, on the Organization of the , Verse and political editorials. 

Northwest Territory and the Settlement of the Western 
Reserve; and the others 


Bunner, 


It has been said that ‘the little red school-house’ » 45 
are George Rogers Clark’s| the corner-stone of American civilization, and from ‘he 
account of his capture of Vincennes, Jefferson’s life of | very force of sentiment and historical memories the coun 


| Captain Meriweather Lewis, Fremont’s account of the first | school of New England retains its hold upon thousa: s 


will welcome all that tells of Gipsy life, though the Gipsy | ascent of Fremont’s Peak, and Marquette’s account of his 


; who may have never entered its dors. 


In The Country 








England, written and illustrated by Clifton 
ithor describes the winter and summer terms, 
theirclasses and at the blackboard, their 
their fishing and coasting, their duties and 
. the farm—in short, the every-day life of 
ris of rural New England in the days of our 
rown. Every phase of his subject is aptly 
th pictures from life. There are over sixty 
this delightful book, which is to be published 
y D. Appleton & Co. 
er for plagiarisms has at last discovered that 
to 
Thomas Shadwell, 


‘Great wits are sure madness near 


least a coincidence. 


| 


ote in his comedy, The Sullen Lovers, which 
i thirteen years before Dryden’s poem con- 
ne was published—*“ Great wits, you know, 
1 mixture of madness.” 
im Westall, who is a suecessful British author, 
the influence upon literature of the serial form 
ix distinctly elevating. “ No novel utterly 
sality,”” he says, “can get itself published seri- 


is any novel, however trashy, of which the 
e and willing to pay the cost of production, may 

t out in what is called the library form.” 

< new book is nearly ready for publication, and 

his last work of fiction. It is his 


of “the 


ares, will be 


sul hollowness 


the 


f society.” 


yject 
w edition of Goldsmith's works, illustrated by 
Railto 


otts. 


n, 


Catherwood’s The White Islander, just published 

rm by the Secribners, is a romance of the Indian 
» at Mackinac; a thrilling story of adventure, end- 
of the fiction. 


therwood’s work has received the stamp of appro- 


one most brilliant situations in 


Francis Parkman, the historian, as to its historical | 


, and as a story-writer she takes high rank. 


ry London is asking whether the famous collabo- | 


e and Besant, have not found worthy successors in 
lowson and Arthur Moore, the joint authors of the 
vel of London life, a Comedy of Masks, which 
t} peared. 


N Co. 


The American publishers are Messrs. 


eton 


or 
} 


» Company are making extensive prepara- 


meet the demand for all supplementary helps for 


ndents and teachers. They have a large specialty 


rgarten helps, bringing out several new and 


nt features, and have also begun a new department | 
The | 


g business of the late Daniel Lothrop has always 


lard books for the school and town library. 


nducted with the conscientious purpose to 


| 
KS 


and magazines that should have a good influ- 


ned them. 


Charles G. 


s, and they will soon be brought out by Appleton. 


Brietmann’ has had many curious experiences, and 


k ought to be entertaining. 


languages as George Borrow did. 


Craigie, otherwise ‘ John Oliver Hobbs,’ has ready 


cation a new book with the suggestive title of A 


of Life. 


dy of the writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes made 


ter Jerrold is on the press in London. 


!’. Putnam’s Sons announce Parables from Nature 
lumes, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, and Pictures fron 
and Stery, by Rev. Alfred Church, both o 


Life 
cing adapted for young people. 


vi 


Henry of Navarre 


Huguenots in France, by P. F. Willert, M. A. 


f Exeter College, Oxford, and Cicero, and the Fal 
Roman Republic, by J.L. Strachan Davidson, M. A. 


f Balliol College, Oxford, are among the recent is- 


zac’s Village Rector has been translated by Mis 


ey, and will soon be issued by Roberts Brothers in 


e edition of the Frenchman’s works. 
mil 
ward L. Youmans appear in John Fiske’s memoi 
Ans. 


neer 


nt Leon Tolstoi’s brother-in-law, M. Etienne Behr, 
tes to the Nouvelle Revue for September, the first 


{ what promises to be a very interesting series o 
ly life of the Russian novelist. 


ne curious details as to Count Tolstoi’s ancestry. 


at-grandfather, a certain Peter Tolstoi, was th 
orary and friend of Peter the Great, who conferre 
the title of Count. 


ssador to Turkey, and whenever any difficulties : 





BOSTON 


and the | 


is to be brought out in this country by | 


issue 
m the character and culture of readers, while they 
Leland has nearly completed his 
journalist, traveller, gypsy, soldier and lawyer, 


It is said that he knows 


lhe Heroes of the Nations Series, published by the 


ver of Herbert Spencer’s private letters to the 


The proofs of the volame have been read by 


He begins by giv- 


This Tolstoi was for some time | 





= 


| arose between -the Russian and Turkish governments the 
| Sultan promptly shut up his brother sovereign’s Ambassa- 
dor in the Castle of Seven Towers; this is why there is a 
_kind of plan of the castle in the Tolstoi coat-of-arms. The | 
novelist’s paternal grandmother was a Princess Gortschak- | 
| off, his maternal grandmother being a Princess Troubetzkoi; 
his mother, a most remarkable woman, was 


née Princess 
Wolkonsky, and Count Leon, we are told, bears a striking 
resemblance to his maternal grandfather, Prince Nicholas 


H Wolkonsky. 


Archdeacon Farrar’s 


sermons the Lord’s 
Prayer will soon be published by Whittaker; and Farrar’s 
‘Christmas Carols’, illustrated in photogravure, are coming 


recent on 


from the same press. 


édition de luxe of W. H. Pres- 
cott’s work is announced by Lippincott. 


The final volume of the 


It will contain | 
the biographical and critical miscellanies. | 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has recast his preface to the | 
second volume of The Principles of Ethics, and now omitsl | 
“The Doctrine of Evolution has 
This 


“In view of these admissions, some will 


the statement beginning : 


not furnished guidance to the extent I had hoped.” 
is his substitute : 
contend that no aid is here furnished by the general Doc- | 
trine of Evolution. The first reply is that, in that chief | 
division of Ethics treating of Justice, it furnishes aid both 





as verifying conclusions empirically drawn, and as leading 
If it be 
said that, throughout the divisions of Ethics dealing with 


to certain unaccepted conclusions of importance. 


Beneficence, Negative and Positive, the conclusions must, 


as above implied, be chiefly empirical, and that therefore 
| here, at any rate, the Doctrine of Evolution does not help 
| us, the reply is that it helps us in general ways, though not 


in special ways. In the first place, for certain modes of 


conduct which at present are supposed to have no 


sanction if they have not a supernatural sanction—it 
|yields us a natural sanction—shows us that such 
| modes of fall the 
humanity, are conducive 


for this reason 


conduct within lines 


to 


of evolving 
life, 


And, in the second place, 


a higher and are 


obligatory. 
where it leaves us to form empirical judgments, it brings 
into view those general truths by which our empirica 
judgments should be guided—indicates the limits within 
which they must fall.” 


OMMONWEALTH. 


| courts 


juse) of hypnotic power by unscrupulous persons. 


| be 


7 


expected with more eagerness than these notable ones. 
The Letters cover the wide range of Mr. Lowell’s friend- 
ships and career. 

Zola, when asked what he had admired most in London, 
replied that nothing had seemed to him so beautiful or so 
peculiar to that city as the pale haze that hangs over the 
river in the early morning—an effect which he has ample 
opportunity of witnessing 
Hotel. 


tive than Hyde Park, but it must be remembered that 


from his rooms in the Savoy 


He considered the Bois de Boulogne more attrac- 


| every one is out of London now, and the Row and its sur- 


roundings are deserted. 


Last week’s foreign papers note that in the criminal 


of London and Paris attention has newly been 


drawn tothe daring use (or it rather might be called mis- 


The 


| new novel, Dr. Mirabel’s Theory, by Ross George Deering, 


recently published by Harper & Brothers, is described as 
aring dramatically on such an occurrence. 


M. Alphonse Daudet has written a new sketch especially 


forthe volume of Morceaur Choisis which Messrs. Ginn & 


Co. have in press, and has also aided the editor, Mr. Frank 
W 
| 


V. Freeborn, of the Boston Latin School, by valuable ex- 
The book is 


janations of certain phrases and allusions. 


issued to supply a more extended course of reading from 





Mr. Frank Tennyson Neely, Chicago, announces a 


Daudet than is now published in any one text-book,to furnish 
a more harmonious and agreeable series of extracts, and to 
provide the learner with such explanations of the author's 
many historical, biographical and literary allusions as will 
make the brilliancy of his style better appreciated. 

The statement that Robert Louis Stevenson has arrived 
in this country from Samoa is incorrect. His stepson, Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne, anticipating such a misstatement of the 
romancer’s intentions, writing to Mr. 5.8. McClure on 
September 6, made a point of saying that ‘R. L. 3S.’ was 
about to make a trip from Samoa to Honolulu and back, 
which would probably be chronicled asa voyage to England 
or the United States. 
eminent French 


M. Francisque Sarcey, the critic and 


lecturer, has recently become a convert to vegetarianism. 


He 


he only 


Since April last not a bit of meat has passed his lips. 
says he is only a ‘moderate vegetarian,’ that is, 


eschews meat, and admits butter, cheese, milk and 


ecos 
Be 


fish into his régime. At first he felt hungry an hour or 


contract just concluded with Col. Richard Henry Savage, | two after eating, but after fifteen days the craving for meat 


anthor of My Official Wife, for the exclusive publishing passed away, and now he not only eats at the same hours 


of his works. A new novel by this author, 


Life and Love, will immediately appear. His works will 
form a valuable addition to Neely’s Library of Choice Lit- 
erature. 

Half a dozen volumes dealing with hitherto unedited 
texts of early and middle English literature are to be 
brought out in London under the general title of the Old 
English Library. Dr. Carl Horstmann, formerly professor 
of English in the University of Berlin, is the editor, and 
/has spent many years in collating the manuscripts now 
lying in various European cities. His expenses in con- 
The first 
volume will contain the Prose Treatises of Richard Rolle 
| of Hampole. 


nection with the series amount to $50,000. 


In spite of partial blindness, great weakness and the 
burden of over ninety years, Louis Kossuth has completed 


the third volume of his memoirs. He is unable to read 
the proofs, but he writes a friend that the trembling of his 
hands has considerably lessened. Never was a literary 
work accomplished under more terrible physical difficulties, 


| but Kossuth said it was a debt owed his country. 


A bit of Shelleyan lore which may be of interest to 
, | 


n 


f 


biographers was picked up near Field Place not long ago 


by a correspondent of Notes and Queries. A gentleman, 


| he says, whose family have resided in the neighborhood of 
Horsham for two hundred years, and whose grandfather 
knew the Shelleys at Field Place, tells me that when Sir 
Bysshe was offered a baronetcy he took up his pen, and 


] 


’ | wrote quickly : 
An honor’d name was giv’n to me; 
Unsullied I have kept it. 
Though I’ve no wish 
To be Sir Bysshe — 
My son’sa whim 
To be Sir Tim — 
And therefore, I accept it. 


s 


A paragraph has recently appeared in the press stating 
{ussell Lowell 


Mr. 


r that Professor Woodbury’s book on James 


y ‘is on the verge of publication. This is not correct. 


Woodbury’s work is not yet far advanced, and it is not to | 
The book will not be ready for | 


be hastily accomplished. 
publication for many months, probably not before 1895. 
n ' ' 

series of American Men of Letters, edited by Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner. 
month the Letters of James Russell Lowell, edited by 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 
simultaneously in the United States and England. 


e 
d 


volumes announced for appearance this season have been 


entitled For | as before, but consumes much less. 


| 


The advantages of the 
diet are, he says, most remarkable. His mind is clear, and 
his body more disposed for work; he is no longer sleepy 
after meals, his brain is fresher, his limbs more elastic ; 
and, more astonishing still, he has great resistance to 
fatigue. Formerly he felt the need of stimulants; now he 
has suppressed les petits verres. He does not smoke, and 
he is even endeavoring to diminish the quantities of coffee 
which he has been in the habit of taking. Altogether, he 
is very enthusiastic, and closes his dietetic confession by 
“ The first week is rather 
hard to bear,” he says, “but try it; you will soon feel the 
benefit.”’ 


asking others to try his system. 


NEW 


BOOKS. 


Tue Sunny Days or Youtn. A _ Book for Boys and Young 
Men. By the Author of ‘How to be Happy though Married,’ 
etc. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: ‘For 
Sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 


THE Waite Conquerors. A Tale of Toltec and Aztec. By 

irk Monroe. Illustrated by W. 8S. Stacey. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & 
Upham. Price, $1.25. 


IvVAR THE VIKING. A romantic history based upon authentic 
facts of the third and fourth centuries. By Paul Du Chaillu. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: For Sale by 
Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.50. 


THE BEGINNER'S GREEK COMPOSITION. Based mainly upon 
Xenophon’s Andbasis, Book I. By William C. Collar and 
M. Grant Daniell. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 95c. 


DUFFEL New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 


s. By Edward Eggleston, 
Price, $1.25. 

A Comrepy or Masks. A Novel. By Ernest Dowson and 
Arthur Moore. approton’s Town and Country Library. No. 
124. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 50c. 





It is to be a Life of Mr. Lowell, and will be one of the! 
The Harpers will issue during this | 


The work will be published | 
No 


ELsIzx, AND OTHER Poems. By Robert Beverly Hale. Boston: 
R. B. Hale & Co. Price, $1.00. 


THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN SoOuUTHERN Evrore. By Thomas 
Vv nox. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $3.00. 


A History OF THE ROMAN Empire. From its Foundation to 
the Death of Marcus Aurelius. (27 B. C.--180 A. D.). yJ.B. 
3ury. M.A. Illustrated. The Student’s Series. New York: 
} Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 


My YEAR IN A Loc CABIN. By W. D. Howells. Illustrated. 
Black and White Series. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co, Price, 50c. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold. Corrected and Revised 
from the First American Edition. By J. E. Mulholland. 
New York: American Book Co. Price, $1.00. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Seven Books. By William Rainey 
Harper, Ph D., D.D., and James Wallace, Ph.D. New York: 
American Book Co. Price, $1.50. 


Comics’ TRAGEDIES. -‘Written by ‘Jo’ and ‘ Meg,’ and Acted by 
| the * Little Women.’ Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


HE CHILDREN’s YEAR Book. Selections for Every Day in the 
ear. Chosen and Arranged by Edith Emerson Forbes. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


HELPFUL Worps. From the Writings of Edward Everett 
Hale. Selected by Mary Merrill. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


| T 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


JOHNNY AND HIS DOG. 
A WESTERN ADAPTATION OF MARY’S LITTLE LAMB. 
Johnny had a little dog, 
His hair was black as jet, 
And every where that Johnny went 
The pup went too—you bet! 


It followed him to school one day, 
Which happened to be near, 
And when the teacher booted him, 


He went off on his ear. 


And as he went he met a cow, 
And to her he did fly ; 
She tossed him up five hundred feet 


And how is that for high ? 


He never did come down again, 
And John was left a mourner ; 
lor he lighted on the steeple 


Of the little church round the corner. 


MARIE-ANTOINETTE, 


One hundred years ago last Monday—(Oct. 16, 1793 
the height of the Reign of Terror was marked by the 
decapitation of Marie-Antoinette in the Place de la Révo- 
lution in Paris. Carlyle writes of it in his History 

“Two processions, or Royal Progresses, three-and- 
twenty years apart, have often struck us with a strange 
feeling of contrast. The first is of a beautiful Archduchess 
and Dauphiness, quitting her Mother’s City, at the age of 
Fifteen; towards hopes such as no other Daughter of Eve 
then had: ‘On the morrow,’ says Weber an eye-witness, 
‘the Dauphiness left Vienna. ‘The whole city crowded 
out; at first with a sorrow which was silent. She 
appeared: you saw her shrink back into her carriage ; 
her face bathed in tears; hiding her eyes now with her 
handkerchief, now with her hands; several times putting 
oat her head to see yet again this Palace of her Fathers, 
whither she was to return no more. She motioned her 
regret, her gratitude to the good Nation, which was 
crowding here to bid her farewell. Then arose not only 
tears, but piercing cries, on all sides. Men and women 
alike abandoned themselves to such expressions of their 
sorrow. It was an audible sound of wail, in the streets 
and avenues of Vienna. ‘The last Courier that followed 
her disappeared, and the crowd melted away. 

“The young imperial Maiden of Fifteen has now be- 
come a worn discrowned Widow of Thirty-eight; grey 
before her time: this is the last Procession: ‘Few min- 
utes after the Trial ended, the drums were beating to 
arms in all Sections; at sunrise the armed force was on 
foot, cannons getting placed at the extremities of the 
Bridges, in the Squares, Crossways, all along from the 
Palais de Justice to the Place de la Révolution. By ten 
o'clock, numerous patrols were circulating in the Streets ; 
thirty thousand foot and horse drawn up under arms.— 
At eleven, Marie-Antoinette was brought out. She had 
on an undress of pique blanc: she was led to the place 
of execution, in the same manner as an ordinary crimi- 
nal; bound, on a Cart; accompanied by a Constitutional 
Priest in Lay dress; escorted by numerous detachments 
of infantry and cavalry. These, and the double row of 
troops all along her road, she appeared to regard with 
indifference. On her countenance there was visible nei- 
ther abasement nor pride. To the cries of Vive la Reé- 
publique and Down with Tyranny, which attended her all 
the way, she seemed to pay no heed. She spoke little 
to her Confessor. The tricolor Streamers on the house- 
tops oceupied her attention, in the Streets du Roule and 
Saint-Honoré ; she also noticed the Inscriptions on the 
house-fronts. On reaching the Place de la Révolution, 
her looks turned toward the Jardin National, whilom 
Tuileries; her face at that moment gave signs of lively 
emotion. She meunted the Scaffold with courage enough; 
at a quarter past Twelve, her head fell; the Executioner 
showed it to the people, amid universal long-continued 
cries of Vive la Republique.’ ” 


Music. 
Viadimir de Pachmann, the wonderful interpreter of 
Chopin, the fantastic, the eccentric, has retnrned to Bos- 


most exacting. For Mr. de Pachmann’s mannerisms are 
purely individual, of the man and not of the artist; and 
Boston has come to accept his art without bothering about 
extraneous things. And his art is so great and so irresisti- 
ble, in the one field in which it is displayed, as to shut out 


criticism of eccentricities of manner. Of the latter there | 


were many in his appearance Thursday afternoon; the 
performance of- the first two numbers was marred by a 
nervousness which caused the player to fail to do ustice to 
his composer or himself; but from that point the spirit of 
Chopin resumed possession, and the wonder-work of this 


strange genius went on to the end. De Pachmann is a 


| 
|marvel. He cannot be judged by the ordinary rules. He 
|must be heard if one would hear Chopin. The series 


| includes two more recitals of Chopin’s music, the next to 


be given at Chickering Hall on Thursday, the 26th, at 


| op. 58; Ballade, op. 23; Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 12 and 1, 


1 - - a ° 
| op. 10, No. 5; Berceuse ; Scherzo, op. 54; Nocturnes, op. 
i 


op. 64, No. I, op. 70, No. 1; and Polonaise, op. 53. 
One of the most welcome announcements of the season 
is that of the Kneisel Quartet, which gives the first of a 


series of eight concerts of chamber music at Chickering 


quartet is as near perfection as anything one can expect to 
find in this world. It is the flower of art. The selections 
are made with rare judgment. For the concert of Monday 
evening these are: Quartet in F major, op. 59, Beethoven; 
Quartet in G minor, Haydn; Quintet in F major, op. 88, 
Brahms. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The event of the dramatic week has been the long-an 
ticipated production, at the Tremont Theatre, by Mr. 
Willard and his company, of Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet.’ A 
more brilliant and representative audience has rarely 
gathered in a Boston theatre than that which awaited the 


rise of Monday’s curtain, at the Tremont; more cordial, 


favorite player in a new ré/e, than that which saluted Mr. 


Willard, as the second scene of the first act discovered 


cess was not in any marked degree achieved is matter for 
sincere regret, but, unhappily, not for doubt. 

The production was of very great interest, showing, as 
it did, both unexpected capacities and unexpected limita- 
tions in a sterling and well-appreciated actor. Unexpected 
capacities, in the way of scholarly, artistic and finished 
stage management; the production of the play, as a whole, 


rivalling anything ever seen on a Boston stage, in fitness 


illusive perfection of detail. A beautifully and justly 
poetic conception of the atmosphere in which the tragedy 
moves spoke in the presentation of its every scene; all 
yas gray and sombre, as befits the stern and wind-blown 
north; all was set to the wild rhythm of the sea. The 
restless waters washed the foot of the broken crag where 


the shadow of Denmark's vanished majesty gave solemn 


church-yard wall. The scenes moved to thin, high, an- 
prosaic or common, nothing was of to-day, except — 


tion’s unsuccess. Nothing was prosaic, modern, of to-day 
except—the actors. Where most should have dwelt the 


Those who wore the giants’ robes were not of heroic 


modern life offers for them no just equivalent; and of 
these is princehood. With all the sad weaknesses of his 
tempest-rent soul, Hamlet was royal and a prince; to the 
manner born of all commanding and gentle observance. 
Nothing in Mr. Willard’s presentation of him indicated 


though often, and most regrettably melodramatic. For the 
unhappy prince, loss of dignity means loss of sympathy ; 
there were moments on Monday night when Hamlet's tor- 


actor here came sharply against the straight wall of his own 
limitations ; limitations not so much of histrionic power as of 





| 


| & prince. 

The impersonation had many beautiful and convincing 
moments; that of his tender praises of Horatio; that of 
his better self-communings on the testing of the king’s con- 

| Science by the coming play. Its intensity of earnest en- 
deavor, throughout, could not be doubted, could not fail to 
| command respect. 

His company did honest and often very intelligent 
|work; but no member of it rose to the atmosphere of 
| Shakesperean tragedy. Miss Burroughs lent the right 

note of simplicity and gentleness to Ophelia, and was mem- 
orably lovely to see; but the depth of sensitive sentiment 


| 55, No. 1, op. 9, No. 3; Mazurka, op. 67, No. 4; Waltzes, | 


Ifall on Monday evening, the 23d. The playing of this | 





one might say affectionate, applause has rarely welcomed a | 


him, seated in the throne-room at Elsinore, in Hamlet’s | 
sables, deep-sunk in sorrowful musing. Nothing that a| 
friendly atmosphere could lend toward the making of a| 
dramatic success was wanting. ‘That despite this the suc- | 
| crowded houses. Next week, the ever-popular ‘Ila 


of scenery, costume and accessories, beauty of coloring and | 


charge to his distracted son. The waves crept gravly up| 


the desolate beach to whose edge came the crumbling | 


tique music of pipe and harp and tabor. Nothing was | 


spirit of the antique world, whence it should have most | 


compellingly been given forth, it was most sadly missing. | 


stature. Many things in the dramatic world can be mod- | 
ernized, without vital loss. Passion and suffering need no 
modernization ; they are the same for endless ages. But | 


there are some things that cannot be modernized, since | 


this; and a note of immense significance was thereby lost. | 


One instance of the loss was that Hamlet was never tragic ; | 


tured vacillations appeared not piteous, but contemptible. | 
Mr. Willard’s effort to translate an antique prince toa} 
modern man was, in the nature of things, a failure. The | 


| comprehending imagination ; it was not so much that he | 
| failed in what he attempted to do, as that he attempted the | 


ton, and has found a welcome hearty enough to satisfy the intrinsically impossible, in playing a Hamlet who was not 


the portrayal asks, was not hers to by 
Booth gave a reserved, dignified and 
Horatio, though his work lacked firmnes 


| Mr. Carleton lacked the weighty personalit 
|which Mr. de Pachmann will play these pieces: Sonate, | 


to dark-hearted Claudius, which also he ; 
discrimination. 

Next week Shakespeare still holds th 
Tremont Theatre. But the great magicis 
lighter mood, and, in Mr. Stuart Robso 


| delight us with a ‘Comedy of Errors.’ 


At the Hollis St. Theatre, Mr. De Koy. 
opera, ‘The Algerian,’ has had a presentati: 
by the absence of the company’s chief attrac: 
and chic Marie Tempest. Despite which th 


an agreeable impression; its text and scor 


| free from modern catchgrin vulgarisms ; its { 


and merry, its situations abundantly humor 
work of the company marked by commendal 
est. Next week Chas. Frohman’s Comedia 
The Other Man.’ 

At the Globe Theatre, De Wolf H opp r has 
‘uous welcome back to Boston, and the merry 
‘ Panjandrum ’ has delighted the town. Plot 
to speak of, but mirth it has much; and as its ke 
and Della Fox constantly before the audience, 
thing vastly amusing, it is certainly destined 
shining prosperity. It hold the stage, at the ( 
more week. 

At the Boston Museum,‘ Prince Pro Te: 
signs of diminished popularity. Careful work 
resulted in an entertainment of much verve. \ 
brilliancy, rich in quaint and fetching novelties. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘ The Span of | 
with its thrilling acrobatics and melodramatics has d: 


Across the Sea.’ 

At the Park Theatre, ‘Venus* has almost r 
fiftieth milestone, and promises to reach its 
wafted on the breezes of popular favor. 

At the Columbia Theatre, ‘ Glen-da-Lough ’ 


| successful engagement to-night. Next week comes | 


Hall, in her new opera ‘ The Honeymooners.’ 
At the Boston Theatre ‘ The Black Crook’ b 


jingles on its triumphant way. The Tacchi Brot! 


among its most fetching recent novelties. E. 
Stage Whispers Say: 
That Hamlet addressing the Ghost really did hav 
hard Roe to ‘Ho!’ 
That De Wolf is said to Hopper little higher in ‘ Pan 
jandrum’ than in any of his previous flights. 


That if Joseph Holland doesn't catch the town 
week, it will be ‘ The Other Man’s’ fault. 


That the new Symphony conductor seems to hav: 


| orchestra quite under his Paur. 
Alas! In that ‘except’ lies the secret of the produc-| 


That we understand the phrase about the ‘ Shad 


| Shade,’ now we have seen how substantial a shadow 


by a King’s ghost. 

That having given us a vision, this week, of 
across a chasm, the Bowdoin Square will next week 
us Hands Across the Sea. 

That we shall soon again, figuratively and par 
cally, grasp the plump paw of Pauline. 

That a certain small Fox has had a Rey! 
equalled as a burlesque queen. 

That Mr. Robson’s new twin is said to Sh 
Dromio. 

That there wasa Tempest at the Hollis Street T) 
this week, anyhow. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


The Boston Society of Civil Engineers held its 
monthly gathering on Wednesday. In the afterno: 
members visited Brockton for the purpose of ins} 
the new sewerage works of that city at Campello. 1 
ceiving reservoir, pumping station and filter beds 
visited. The works are to be finished about Novem 
and some 200 men are at present employed in the co: 
tion. The system is the intermittent, downward fil 
system, and it ig the largest plant in the United 
The cost will be about $250,000. The sewerage pun 
have a capacity of 5,000,000 gallons, and will be pla 
position this winter. In the evening a ‘regular meet 
the Society was held in Wesleyan Hall, at whicha 
was read by Professor Robert H. Richards upon 
Surveying. The topic for discussion was The Constr 
tion of Reservoir Embankments. 

President E. Noyes Whitcomb occupied the cl 
the quarterly meeting of the Massachusetts Cha 
Mechanic Association, Wednesday afternoon. Mr. / b 
A. Bradford of Boston was elected to membersh 
committee of nine was chosen to present nominations '0' 
officers at the annual meeting, as follows: Wm. N. Youn’: 


| Henry C. Hunt, Paul D. Wallis, E. B. Badger, Geo. 













' 





-owell, Richard Beeching, J. Arthur Jacobs 
Mr. Smith was 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of | 
It 


holding of concerts during the summer 


Elmer F. chosen a} 


from the Board of Trustees. was re- 


S 
proved financially a success, so that but 
The deficit resulting was in the neighbor- 

Ex-President Wentworth moved that the 
rize the Board of Government to give a| 

1d Hall next month to the members and 

h was favorably acted upon. | 

| 


; Woman’s Association has become actively 
the Delsarte system of physical culture. 
mbers have organized a class and secured 
wer Edgerly, Principal of the Boston Col- 
_to give a series of twelve informal talks 

The first one was given Wednesday of 
i the series will continue on succeeding | 
er, President of the Free Religious As- 
recently pastor of the First Congregational 
hureh of New Bedford, will give a 
Hall, this city, on Sunday, at 3 Pp. M., on 


of Mr. 


pecially interested in the Parliament as the 


Lecture 


ti 


\\ Parliament Religions at Chicago. 


an idea he has long cherished, and will 


vnificance of the gathering theologically, and | 


practical results. Admission will be free. 


er Memorial Science Class begins its meetings 


he work of this association for the com- 


expected to cover a field of interest even 
er and more popular than that of preceding years. | 


address to-morrow will be delivered by Mr. Robert | 


rosby, who will speak on the subject of Hypnotism from | 
1 


1 heoso] hical point ot view. 


} 


lett 
ittie 


between Sophomores and Freshmen a 


College did not have the fatal result that was 


ed, but the violence of the hazing has led to 
n which the civil authorities join, to put a 


As has 


come 


crowth of this practice. been said in 
disfavor 


that 


the into 


practice has 
it the larger colleges, and it is time in- 
liciently strong be brought to bear to check it 
er institutions where it yet flourishes to some 
ly 


In this connection, although it has nothing to do 
re affairs, it is interesting to see common sense 
uy which has a 


A hot- 


young politician of Richmond, Va., challenged the 


dueling 


iW -? 


plied to the practice of 


survival only in some parts of the South. 
} 
ued 
| 


torof a paper to fight on account of published criticism | 
faspeech he had made. The challenge was handed over 
chief ¢ 


f police. The challenger was arrested and 


tried for the offence. Lest this course should seem 


rsh or cowardly, it should be said that the editor first re- 
he matter to acommon friend for arbitration, agree- | 


make any apology the case called for. Jt was the 





{ the arbitrator that no apology was required. 


liarper & Brothers’ new books for the week | 
| 
e eagerly expected two volumes of Letters of | 


} 
+} 
i 


s Russell Lowell, edited by Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- | 


1; Egs 
oM 


ree 


Speeches and Memoirs of Helmuth, Count 
translated from the German; Evening Dress: 
William D. Howells; and the last little volume 
taff Series, entitled Short Stories, in which 
tales by as many women writers of New York 


tioned on excellent authority that an attraction 
en the lines’ is part of a striking episode in 
General Lew Wallace’s new religious ro- 
Prinee of India. 
tine creed for all humanity which the young 
: delivers from the pulpit of Saint Sophia is 
eneral Wallace’s own confession of faith. 


s 


e of Romance is stories of the hunt, and upon 


iber of Romance contains striking original 
from Erekmann-Chatrian, Emmanuel Areéne, 
eneff and Ernest Renan; a charming English 
‘the Duchess’ (Mrs. Hungerford); and fas. 
erican tales by Augusta Larned, Francis 
illiams, Madge Roberson and Helen Churchill 
his magazine is issued by Romance Publishing 


ver, $2.50 a year 


1 Immoral Literature, by Rev. Howard Mac- 








‘erature of the subject. The article will be 


\ ‘terest by all classes of people. 














S bins Berlitz School of Languages, 


| sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 


| instruction. 





| RADFORD Academy, 


The impassioned sermon | 


it appropriateness, the leading feature of the | 


rinted the attractive legend, ‘Under the Hunt- 
Besides exciting tales of adventure in the | 


‘linton Hall, Astor Place, New York, at 25) 


z : 
© September Arena is a remarkable contribu- 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. ~ 


HAUTAUQUA School of Shorthand and Private- | 


Secretary Training. 
Thorough Shorthand :Instruction. Best system. 30 years’ | 


EDUCATIONAL, 





fitting young people of both sexes for superior positions as | 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES. Several positions open. Young | 
men greatly demanded as Amanuenses and Secretaries. Men- 
tion this paper. Circular free. PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 5 Som- 
erset Street, opp. Boston University. 


BACKWARD Boys 


who wish to go slowly and thoroughly in their studies, and 
BRIGHT BOYS 


who wish to do two years of school work in one year, can 
best accomplish what they desire at the private school of 
Robert Bickford & Son, 13 Temple Place, Boston. 
No classes. 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 
FreNCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK, 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


Saad England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée, Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Oftices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 

FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. | 





| 


S ine Prang Art Educational Papers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 


public. 
No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 
By James MacAlister, LL.D. 
President of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
No. 2. Art Education in the School Room: Pictures and 


Their Intluence. 
By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 
Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number 20cts. 
Mail orders will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 

646 Washington St., Boston. 

47 East 10th St., New York. 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 


Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“TI believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHurMAn, President 
of Cornell University. 


DRIVATE Tutoring. 


lecture courses. 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terms 


sasonable. Address. 
ee eee ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


| BRADFORD, MASS. 


| For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
| grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
| course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 
OWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 

A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty ; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 

quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. Sc., Principal. 


R. JOHN O’NEILL i 
Master of the Italian School, 
Well-known and acknowledged in Boston as the TRUE 
TEACHER OF 
MADAME LILLIAN NORDICA, 
Has resumed lessons at 62 Boylston street. VOICE CULTURE 
and developmeut greatly accelerated by his masterly concord- 
ances of the varied functions of the human voice in tone pro- 
| duction. 


NO WEAR AND TEAR IN TRAINING. 


HE Reed School, 
6, 8 and 10 East 53d Street. 


| efficiency. 


K ENYON Military Academy, 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth year. 
will begin September 20, 1893. 
Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing, 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 


Seventieth year 


| experience as teacher and reporter. We make a specialty of | best schools of the East. 


Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


For illustrated cata- 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 
This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the®29th September. Practical 


| instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 


learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here 
taking the amount of time necessary 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


without 
for a full college course 


be obtained 


ademy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery, A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 
Rev. GEORGE W. 


re 


Gyn" Ac 


Fall Term opens 
Build- 


GILE, President ad Interim. 


Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 

The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 
Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 

NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages, 

Special Announcement ready in August. For 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


catalogues 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


; 7 
HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


ica! College, 


ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. 


gy BtSaco Mus 


Catalogue maiied free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Musie Hall, Chicago. 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 


557 FIFTH AVE., N, Y. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. 
and Day School. 

Circulars. 


Boarding 
Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
WM. M. ALBERTI. 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinica] 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed. 


9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


BROAD 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


Uses Highland Military Academy, 





Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Courses include all studies required at American and Eng- 
lish University entrance examinations. Thirtieth year begins 
October 3, 1893. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
| Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
| Careful Training. Home Influences. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


10 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


j 


Mme. Sophia Scalchi, the celebrated con- 
tralto, is studying her part in Verdi's new | 
opera, ‘ Otello,’ with Signor Augusto Rotoli | 
of the New England Conservatory of Music. | 


Mr. B. E. Woolf, editor of the Saturday | 
Evening Gazette, collaborateur of the late | 
Julius Kichberg in The Doctor of Aleantara, | 
and in every way well qualified for the | 
work, is said to have another operetta in | 
hand. ‘The librettist is a son of Mr. Dar- | 
win E. Ware. Something more from Mr. | 
Woolf's tuneful pen is a pleasant antlei ape | 
tion. 


The National Museum in Washington | 
has just received from John M. Crawford, 
United States Consul-General at St. Peters- 
burg, a fine collection of articles illustrating 
the life and habits of the people of Finland. 
Mr. Crawford has rendered the museum 
many similar services in the past. 


One of the moves for retrenchment in the | 
Stanford estate, recently made by the 
tor’s widow, to lease the hothouses, 
vegetable garden grounds and orchard at 
Menlo, Cal., to Jim Mok ‘Toey Yon, an en- 
terprising Chinese, who has long had charge 
of them. He will raise fiowers for the San | 
Francisco market, in which he is said to be 
a connoisseur. 


Mrs. James G. Blaine, Miss Blaine, Mrs. 
Walter Damrosch and infant, and Mrs. 
Blaine’s grandsons, Master C. Coppinger 
and Master B. Coppinger have arrived from 
England. Mrs. Blaine has been abroad 
since May, spending nearly all the time at 
Uxbridge, about seventeen miles from Lon- 
don. She will go to Chicago to visit her 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, and 
to see the World’s Fair. 


Sena 
was 


The youngest judge in this country is said 
to be Henry W. Scott, associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of Oklahoma. He is 
twenty-eight years old. At the age of 
twenty-two he was register of the land office 
at Larned Kan. He has written several 
legal works. 


Miss Alice Fletcher, the ethnologist, who 
has made a study. of the Omahas and other 
Indian tribes for the Peabody Museum at 
Cambridge, has been paid the highest price 
of any woman employ ed by the government. 
As a special agent of the Indian Bureau she 
drew a salary and eight dollars a day for 
her expenses while making the allotment of 
lands to the Nez-Perces and the other tribes 
given individual holdings or farms. 


Lord Denman, who is eighty-eight years 
old, appears in the Hovse of Lords dressed 
in a peculiar manner. He wears a blue 
velvet skull cap, lavender gloves and a 
Scotch plaid; he is very deaf, and moves 
about from seat to seat to be as near the 
the speaker as possible. His appearance 
causes much amusement, but this in no way 
seems to disconcert him. 





Mrs. Cleveland sends nearly all the dogs 
that are sent to her as presents to an uncle 
named Col. Harmon, who lives at Jackson, 
Mich. So the colonel has all sorts of dogs 
on his celery farm, in fact more than he | 
knows what todo with. ‘The surplus he | 
gives to people who enjoy dogs and who are | 
kind to them. 


Mrs. Cookesley, for painting the portrait 
of the sultan’s seven-year-old son, has been | 
decorated with the diamond-studded star of | | 
the order of the Chefakat. She is a San| 
Francisco artist, traveling in the East with 
her husband, Capt. E. A. Cookesley 


Dr. Schweninger, the physician of Prince 
Bismarck, who has again been brought prom- 
inently before the “public in connection | 
with the ex-Chancellor’s illness, is a man of 
iron will. He looks little like the ideal 
German, resembling more a Hungarian, 
His complexion is swarthy, his eyes area 
brilliant black, and his hair and long beard 
are as dark as a southern Italian’s. He is 
above the medium in height, rather slight in 
figure, with a quick nervous way of w alking. 
Owing to Prince Bismarck’s friends ship he 
has become wealthy, and his office in Berlin 
is almost always filled with visitors. 

Loyall Farragut, son of the late Admiral 
F arragut, who lives in New York, has given 
to Nav al Cadet Edward H. Watson the 
gold watch which was presented to the dar- 
ing officer of Mississippi River and Mobile 
Bay fame by the citizens of Vallejo, Cal., 
when he was relieved as commandant of the 
Mare Island Navy Yard in 1853. 

Miss Frances Willard, who is now in 
England, is said by her physician, Dr. B. 
Ww. “Richardson, to have no organic disease. 
The hard work of a lifetime, howev er, 
renders it necessary that she take a year's 
rest from public speaking. Miss Willard, it | 
is believed, will return to America next 
June. 


| with 


| any 


land then 


| Grant 
lof the ¢ 


| name 
| manifested great interest in re ‘ligious affairs, 


jorder in 
| twenty years old. 
| order and the first home for old people were | 


| Rennes, in 1846. 
| were established all 


| historical theories 


BOSTON COMMON WHALTH. 


| 
Justice Field begins his thirty-first year 


|on the United States Supreme Court bench 
the present term. This record has 
been surpassed only, once in the history of 
\the country, and has been equalled only 
four times. 


Although Henri Rochefort has been living 
|in London fora long time he does not speak 
English. In talking with a French reporter 
recently he said that he never wished to learn 
the language. “It is a theory of mine,” he 
added, “ that it is fatal for a writer to speak 
language but his mother tongue. He 
assimilates unconsciously the phraseology ot 
the foreign idioms, and little by little "loses 
his original and personal qui alities.” 


Algernon Sartoris, Mrs. U. S. Grant's 
grandson, intends tobe graduated at Oxford 
to study law, after which he in- 
tends to come to America to live. He isa 
tall young man, and said bear the 
features more markedly than either 
Mrs. Sartoris, 
to this country 


18 to 


reneral’s sons. 


in a 
to make 


8 


to return 

her home here. 
Mr. Walter Crane 

head of the Municipal 


chester, the 


year, 


kas been appointed 
Art School of Man- 
£600 a year. 
President Higinbotham of the World's 
Fair says that he is going to get out of the 
management of the institution just as quickly 
as he can after October 30, © It is time for 
me to earn a little bread and butter,” he 
reported to have said to a Chicago reporter. 


the head of the American Missionary 
College at Marsovan, Asia Minor, Dr. George 
F. Herrick, is a Vermont man, formerly of 
Essex, and a graduate of the University of 
Vermont. The school has had considerable 
trouble with the Turkish Government, and 
the Porte has recently intimated that Dr. 
Herrick’s return to Asia Minor was undesir- 
able; to which the United States Govern- 
ment has sent answer that under no circum- 
stances would American missionaries be 
prohibited from returning to that country, 


M. A. Healy, of the revenue 
Bear, who has spent much time in 
Alaska, and whose duty itis to inspect the 
management of the reindeer station at Port 
Clarence, and to purchase the animals in 
Siberia, has just submitted a report on that 
interesting experiment to the Treasury De- 
partment. He declares that the experience 
of two years establishes beyond a doubt its 
feasibility, and that the deer thrive better 
in Alaska than in Siberia. Captain Healy 
urges the adoption of methods similar to 
those in use on model stock farms. 


The daughter of Governor 
South Carolina, Mrs. Dugas, who recently 
died and was buried at Edgewood, the old 
Pickens home was borne to her grave by ex- 
slaves of her father, some of whom had done 
the same service for him a generation ago. 
Since his death not one of his slaves has left 
the service of his widow and daughter. 


salary being 


is 


Captain 
steamer 


Pickens of 


Sister Marie 
Little Sisters of the 
France. She was born 
Servan, and 
of 


founder of the 
Poor, 

in 1820, at 
was known in the world by 
Marie Jamet. In early life 


Augustine, 


the 
she 


In 
and 
charitable 
the year 1840, when she was but 
The first convent of the 


and was noted for her care of the poor. 
connection with Virginie Tredamel 
Jeanne Jongan, she founded the 


established 
native 


by Marie Augustine in her 
town, and the next in the city 
From that time on homes 
over the world, and 
they now number a total of 266, and shelter 
more than 40,000 old men and women. It 
is said that 120,000 aged and indigent people 
have died in the care of the Little Sisters, 
who provided for them the shelter in their 
declining years which they could not furnish 
for themselves. 

The Queen Consort of Siam worked an 
elaborate embroidery as a cover to an album 
containing a souvenir of the Siamese exhibit 
in the Woman’s Building at the World’s 
Fair, which has been presented to Mrs. 
Potter Palmer as President of the Board of 
Lady Managers. 


The great German professor, Mommse,n 
who recently celebrated the semi-centennial 
of his taking his degree of Ph.D., at Kiel. is 
a lively man of seventy-six. He is small of 
stature and very thin, with a big head that 
is covered by a mass of white, silky hair. 
He has been as prolific in children as in 
and books, and of the 
sixteen sons and daughters born to him 
eleven are living. 


Some doubt having been expressed as to 
the Jewish origin of the late Dr. Schnitzer, 
known as Emin Pacha, the Jewish Chronicle 
of London has made inquiries and prints the 
record of Emin’s birth, preserved in the 


| synagogue of Oppelu, in Prussia. 


| National Guard, 


city 
tropical plants and flowers in the Horticul- | 


lately died in | 
Saint- | 


of | 


Miss Daisy Ainsworth of ,California ten) 
been selected to christen the battle “ship | 
Oregon when she is launched fromthe Union | 
Iron Works of San Francisco, Oct. 26. 


Edward Beck, of the 
who said to be the 
youngest enlisted person in the Union Army 
during the war, recently died in Idaho. He 
went as a drummer-boy with the 14th Ken- 
tucky Regiment when he was eleven years 
old. He was in active service from the 
beginning of the war till 1563, when he was | 
wounded and sent home. He afterward 


Colonel 


was 


| entered the regular army and was a sergeant | 


for twelve vears, retiring in 
Mr. ¢ 
of 


1880. 


xeorge W. Childs will present to the 
Chicago his magnificent exhibit 


tural Building at the World’s Fair. He is| 
at present in Chicago visiting the Exposi- 
tion. 


the 
wor ld, 
about 


eties: 
the 
and 


finest gathering of caladiums in| 
comprising seventy varieties ; 
100 varieties of cactus, 
many other valuable specimens. 
Mrs. Charlotte Bell, oldest 


Salem, will celebrate 103d 
May 17 next. 


besides 


the 
her 


person in 
birthday on 


‘atarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great many 
years doctors pronounced it a local disease, 
and prescribed local remedies, and by con- 
stantly failing to cure with local treatment, 
pronounced it incurable. Science has proven 
catarrh to a constitutional disease and 
therefore requires constituiional yey we 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. 
Cheney & Co., ‘Toledo, Obio, the sly 
constitutional cure the market. It 
taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a 
teaspoonful. It acts directly the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer hundred dollars for any it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and testi- 
monials. Address, 
J. CHENEY 


Druggists, 7 


There is more 


be 


is 


on is 
on 


one case 


& UO., 


JC. 


‘Toledo, O 


—_ 


ie; Sold by 


For ove: Fifty \ears 


MRS. WINSLUW 8S SUUTHING SYKUP been 


Lhelt 


has 


used vy miilluns of muthers tur children 


teething. lt suuthes the cuid, 
allnys all pain, cures wind colic, auu is the 
remedy tor Dia rn@a. she. 
ali druggists Lurcughuut lie 


“KS. 


seuftens the guus 
Dect 
au buttie. Suid by 
worid,. Ue #ure anu 


ask tur WINLSUOW'S SUULHING SYRUP. 








Pecott’ Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 


perfect food —palatable 

easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
eve rything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. be he combin: a- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 





Prepared by Scott & Bowne. Chemists, 
New York. Soid by all druggists. 


Ward & Bigelow 


“SILVER PLATE CO. 


Gold and Silver Plating 


And Repairing 
Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, 
Cake Baskets, Sugar Bowls, 
Butter Dishes, Salvers, etc. 
Knives, Forks and Spoons. 


NEW 
17 Harvard Place, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








such as 
Ice Pitchers, 
Also Table 


GERMAN GENTLEMAN would like pu- 
A pils in German and French or a gro as 
teacher of languages in a school. Apply by 
letter to Teacher, Lend a Hand Office, 3 amil 


| ton “Place, Boston. 





Idaho 


of | 


Ilis collection of plants consists of | 
palms of giant growth, in twenty-three vari- | 


GOODS A SPECIALTY.) 


OCT, » 


WAYS RELA: 


DUCHESSE 


PRICE 

Four Large Button. 
Kid, Colors 

Four Large Button, 

| Kid, Black . . 
Five Medium Buttons 
Kid, Colors . . 
Five Medium Button, 

| Kid, Black . . 

Four Large Buttons. | ndresseq 
Kid, Colors and Black 

our Medium Buttons. |; 
Kid, Colors and Black 

Seven Hook, Dressed hid. 
ors and Black . 

Seven Hook, Undress 

| Colorsand Black . . ae. 
Mousquetaire, Undressed kid, 
Colors and Black . 
Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid Col. 
ors and Black 

Men’s Two Button. 

Men’s Two Clasp  % 


We warrant this glov: @ the x . 
perfect fitting glove ‘ he sant 


wearing qualities uns 
SOLB ABeN 


CHANDLER & 60,, 


Winter Street, 
Miller's Reform Boots and Sty 
FOR WOMEN AND MEN or 
» Will annihilate cor: : 
ions and all troubles of the Mf “ar 
feet. 
Warranted Hand-Mads 
Need no breaking in and : Poll 
recommended by our best § 
physicians. Send for 
Dhiet. Order by ma ore 
EDMUND W. MILLER, aris 
8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass t 
Sold From Steck or Made to rde ty 


ENGLISH 
HALL 
CLOCKS. 


Sin 
GLOVE. 
AF 


Dressed 
Dressed 
Uressed 
re as d 
, Buil 
Ire ssed 
{ ol. 


hid. 


pam 


Westminster 
Whittington, 
Fight Bells 


AND 


St. Michael's Chimes. 


Cases in Richly Carved Designs. 
Also in the Colonial style. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co 


511 Washington St., cor. West M. 


Comfort Corset. 


No Bones to Break 


Latest Style. 


Ladie S 
realize t 
has over « er Uorsets 

There the rsets 
without es, but pone 
so shaped ast 
like the ( 

It 


} 
na 


Tradem’k “Comfort” 


shoulde 
Walst s 
the req 
ent torn “ I 
Ask yi ealer. } 
does no 
for cir 
oftice, 4 


Patented. Reg. 











- 
“~ “44g ? 


on i Sos Be 
ry Floren. “> 


\teerre’ 


a oy ete 


4a 
a2 





CT. 2h. 1893 


50 Bromfield Street, 
ROOM 13. 


\RCHITECTURAL 


1.30 AND 


i DECORATIVE 


“Bl pESIGNING, 


qyilding Plans and Specifications. 
our Charges Are Reasonable. 
1.40 CALL AND SEE US. 





6 
23 
138 ‘you WA ith and comfort, sleep on the 
13 sR MATT 38. Absolutely pure, and the 
a sy per ect bed made. Indorsed by physicians. 
mos Manufacture {sold only by METROPOLITAN 
alk GOODS COMPANY, 7 TEMPLE PLACE 
BIBLIA: 
nie - 
1\ 
ilk ed t ‘iblical, Classical a.d Oriental 
\merican Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 


ration Funds. 
This pu ion, now in its sixth year, is read 
Ne ver 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
god Oriental Nesearch. Monthly. One Dollar a 
eer 
r ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
: Pollo, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
sin each number. Devoted en 


illustrat 


rely to EgypUan History and Archwology. Drs. 
7 is and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
tof Modern Diseoveries’ was commenced in 
ibe June, 182, number, and will be completed in 
uParts. M Six Dollars a year. 









Ns 


signs. 








M. 


rset. 


reak 


Meriden, Conn. 
OPIUM vorphine iabit Cured in 10 
OR. J.8T ENS. Lebanon.Ohio, 
NO CURE NO PAY 
RAL: NO MOUSTACHE NO PAY 
198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES : 
GENUINE 
‘co: MB BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 
Corse Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


to 20 gars, No say till cured, 
JOHN CONLON & CO., 
ILD ELM WHISKEY 





fone rat 188 Hotels, Wine Merchant® and 
*UEZists. 


nd for Price List. 


R ‘7 
boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 





NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


“HN GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN 





Steamae, } 

Stare tS ‘eave north side Central wharf (foot 

leave G Gays 9.30 a.m. and 5p. m.; 

Boston at er at 2 p. m. Sundays, leave 

. — = I ‘.m.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 
morn, ~~ . : boat Ieaving Boston in the 

rs, ar 5 at Gloucester about two 











x ach hor. passengers the opportunity to 
ge Nom ent tic ‘esirable season after having 
reais Riles ales na delightful ocean trip of 60 
rene Of Sa coger.) /©! Owned North Shore, a stretch 
pene Wenery. ie ch. In its beautiful and varied 
eee land iualed elsewhere in New Eng 
get >. B—Un: vt] : 
fom Bosto rther notice the afternoon trip | 
9 ‘at 2 0% ve made at 5 o’clock instead 
for furt - ‘ . 
mes parte ormation and special rates for | 
ertic ‘'yto E. 8S. MERCHANT, Agent. 
3 . - = en. ne a 
ping: N EXPE . 
nail Fo >. KI iE 
ail A Sandi. | NED BOOKKEEPER under- 


BS. » ish ar i | : Tied German, French, Span- 
’ iglish, desires a Position. Ad- 
volnmonwealth Office, 120 


“RMONE Stree t, Bostom 





ATTRESS. 


Round Trip, 75c. 


on we es back at Boston dbout 4.30 
8 affo, ‘ys and 5.30 p. m. on Sundays, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


A irs, wacKENZIE & CO,, REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites. 

Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide piazza 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more Earees, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms for men. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 


Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on firat 
floor, = feet above, pinzza, cost $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor. lot 6467 feet, with .oung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres,in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from t astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock wee {can be gath-. 
ered tor dressinz, rich soil, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay, 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, barn 72x48. sheds, ete ,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property. 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, % mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
30 head stock, milk sold at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river runs 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, pain'ed 
and blinded,2 large barns with cellars. TFrice 
$8,000, $3,000 cach. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 

Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 

lants, 1 mile from depot; rich soil,cuts 25 tone 


ay, 126 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in | 
good agneduct water,*2-story brick | 


condition, 
house, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, 3; cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove HUarbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,0v0. 
4 cash, will exchange for Florida or Or gon 
property. 

Dover, N. H. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, woo! 


enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 | 


rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hen: ery 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton. 
A good farm with one of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, a)! 
33 000" thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 


000 worth apples sold in one season,the farm | 


contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 30 head stock, cnoush 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from epring on a hill. grand view 
for miles,2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
built »y the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage houee, too) house anid hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in variety, I‘ 
story house, 11 rooms, high a pees and 
blinded, stable, carriage house, wood shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. k., % mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house,10 rooms anid 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. Price 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sel!, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large old fashioned house, barn with running 
water, assessed for $2,840. Vriceonly $2,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 

Market garden farm, 50 acres; 13g miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons bay, milk solr! 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class bul! 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms aid bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60x40,shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $600) 
cash. 

Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage n¢ar the sea, 5 rooms and open room for 
storage, asit needs some repairs we can offer |! 
for $400, $200 down, a slight expense will make » 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 

Handsome village residence, new 2-story house 
with tower (see photo.) 13 roums and bath, ho 
and cold water or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quart: res 
oak and whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, $= 000 
x cash, or willexchange for rentable prope:t). 

Village Residence. 

Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-etor 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clayboarde:! 
and painted, both in good condition, garden of 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. 3¢ cash. 

Malden. 

Will exchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new house, 6 roows, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa: m. 

Sixty acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cow and 4 horses, 
encash fruit for home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, hou e 9 rooms, new st ble, 
cost $1,600, 3xx54, barn 30x34, and eheds. ! rice 
onty $2.500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 
Middleboro, on O. C. K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 57 Washington St. 

Malden. 

Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage of 
6 rooms, garden with fruit. Price $2,300, will 
exchange for a smal! farm. 
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New York & NewEngland — P2t- 7 AbGasees 


RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW FNGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTER, 


leaving either city at3 00 P. M., due at Termint 
8401. ft. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston a: «i Willimantic. Fare. $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
de-ired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
earrving passengers. The cars are lighted by pas 
and hated by steam. No extra charge for this 
ansurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
rroadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

I. D. BARTON, General Superintendent 
W. R. BARBCOCK, General Passenger Ageni 





FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 
On and after May 20, 1893, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
A. M. PASSENGER for Troy and 
5.0 Albany 


| A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6.45 


Albany. 


A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAK for 
Q, Troy, and Sleeping Car to Chicago. 
l 30 A.M. ACOUMMOUDATION for Troy and 
l ' perr. 
. P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleepiny 


3, Cars to Chicago 
i, 0 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Slseping 
' Cars to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 0 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to 
’ treal. Paslor Car to Burlington. 


10 3 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Par'lor 
' Cars to Montreal. 
8 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
‘ Vt. , : 
7 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
' to Montreal. 
* Daily 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 
cation. 


Mon 


Rutland, 


J. R. WATSON, Gen"! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mase. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU, 


One application gives immediate relief. It 
Soothes, Heals and Cures Wounds of al! kinis 
Scalds, Hurns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Piles, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
or = Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the mo-t Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 
or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 
co., Rath, N. H. 








ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 7 Bovyiston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
TOALE MARK. TRADE MARK. 


Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing Machines, ex - 
cept Davis. $19.50 buys any ofthe Medium 
grade of Machines, suchas Pavestte, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelstor, &c. $12 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
avy retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward P1., Boston 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 


Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting 
Real Estate. 





5 Pemberten Square, 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style of suburban architecture ; substantial 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; locatec 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of the 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in sum- 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam and 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land con- 
stantly increasing in value, very little ready 
cash is required to purchase these delightful 
homes, and mortgages or the purchase mone 

mayrun for a long time ata very low rate. J. E. 
HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton Sa., Room 6, Boston. 


Room 6, 


|. HEADQUARTERS 





Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POJSONOTIS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L, E. FLETCHER & CO., 


FOR 
ms 








TRADE MARK. 














H'A TS 


InfLeading and Correct§Styles.} 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) ) 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


“OST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1802....923,026.000.61 
“EABILATIES.....0.....0:++ 20.607,231.67 
$2,325,768.04 

iLIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
8 ued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the 
.sh surrender and paid-up insurance yalues to 
vhich the Insured is entitled by the Massachuetts 
Statute. 

Pamphlets rates ani values jfor any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WwmM. B. TURNER, Aast. Sec. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
——— furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
— and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev, seconds. 


GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
§2.00 per day. 

Livery and Feed Stables. 

0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Maas. 


European plan. Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(A‘'j ining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


4) Province Court, Boston. 
A. L. WALKER & CO. 


Designers of and Dealers in 


Fine Monumental Work 


From Westerly Granite. 


149 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 





Rates" 
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‘*“CEPHALONIA” 


—AND — 


“ CATALONIA” 


| throughout the 
| scene and that of the human 


been applauded to the echo. Following this | Gan be Oonsulted on all Imperfections of | 


New designs in Brass and Iron Bedsteads 
just received by above steamers, await your 
inspection. Any width up to five feet. Fines 
of goods and prices reasonable. 


H. W, BIGELOW COMPANY, 


70 Washington Street, Boston, | 
Importers and M'f'rs, Wholesale and Retail. 


THEATRE NOTES. 


‘Panjandrum ’ at the Globe Theatre, bril- 
liantly set, merrily acted, tunefully sung, has 
laaped to instant popularity. It will remain 
more week. 

The Brownie 
and so pretty, 
‘Prince 


one 


Dance alone, 
would win 
Pro ‘Tem’ at the Museum. 


so quaint is it 


success for the 


‘l'wo favorite members of last year’s pleas- 
ant company at the Boston Museum will 
soon re-visit Boston: Mr. Robert Edeson, 
who comes to the Columbia Theatre with 
‘The Girl I Left Behind Me’, and Miss 
Ella Hugh Wood, who comes to the Bowdoin 


| which occurs 
be observed with handsome souvenirs which | 
As the seats | 
the | 
by | 








Square Theatre, Mrs. Newport in ‘The 
New South.’ Both may be sure of a cordial | 
welcome from unforgetting friends. 


as 


Another of the finest class of vaudeville- 
burlesque organizations, The French Folly | 
Co., will announce a week's engagement at 
the Lyceum Theatre next week. The origi- 
nality, novelty and general excellence of 
this particular attraction is recognized 
wherever it has appeared, and in these 
points are fully up to the standard during 
the present tour. ‘The combination of such 
artists as Millie Emma Kraise, late prima 
donna of the Abbott Grand Opera Co. 
George P., Murphy, German comedian and 
entertainer ; Kitty Knisale, soubrette, 
singer and dancer; Gilmore and Leonard, 
Irish fun makers; May Adams, operatic 
contralto; Fitzgerald and Kelly, character 
creators, boxers, singers and dancers ; Cook 
and Clinton, female sharp-shooters; and a 
chorus of twenty female voices, are prime 
factors in the composition of this excellent 
show. The operatic burletta, ‘ Persian 
Frolics,” and a musical extravaganza, will 
occupy places on the programme and prove 
highly entertaining features in connection 
with the interesting specialty olio. 


The Park Theatre management announces 
something in the nature of a sensation to be 
introduced in the performances of Rice’s 
‘Venus,’ beginning Monday night next. It 
is a new dancer that has recently come very 
much to the frone and her name is Anna- 
belle. She is described as a pretty, golden- 
haired girl, who dances with wonderful 
grace, and the opinions of the press in New 
York and Chic ‘ago, where she has recently 
appeared, were the at there need be no hesi- 
tation in saying that both Amelia Glover 
and Rose Newham must look to their laur- 
els. Her dances include what she calls 
Butterfly, Serpentine and Sun dances. She 
first appears in a flood of light, clothed in a 
gorgeous costume representing a butterfly ; 
then suddenly disappears one side of the 
stage and within fifteen seconds reappears in 
pure, cloud-like white draperies and exe- 
cutes the Serpentine dance in as peerless a 
manner as La Loie, herself. Then for the 
second time the auditorium is darkened and 
she withdraws, only to Teappear again with- 
in a few seconds clad in a blended mass of 
gauze-like material representing the sun, and 
perferms some of the most graceful and en- 
trancing evolutions ever seen in public. 





The successful manager always looks to | 


his audiences to decide what sort of enter- 
tainment he shall furnish them, and when} 
by their appreciation they have shown their 
preference for any particular kind of amuse- 


Manager Frank Pilling of the Palace Thea-| 


'P. DEVNEY & CO. 


tre seems to know just what his patrons 
want, and he gives it to them, with the 
result that crowded houses are always the 
rule at this house. 
tion for next week The London Belles | 
Big Burlesque and Specialty Company, an 


| 


BOSTO 


‘ The Span of Life’ 
This play, with its strong realistic 
has delighted large audiences 
week, and the lighthouse 
bridge have 


features, 


engagement on Monday, the thirtieth inst., 


comes the romantic drama of ‘ Hands Across | 


the Sea,’ which made such a successful run 


last season. 

The celebration of the 
of Rice’s ‘Venus’ at the Park 
Monday evening, Oct. 


Theatre, 
30, will 


are just now being completed. 
are on sale three weeks in advance, 
demand for seats for this night, which 
the way is only one week from Monday 
next, has been large, and the 
should be a brilliant one. 


The Dramatic Mirror many 
applications for printed play books, photo 
graphs and popular songs that the publisher 
has started a Supply Department to fill or 
ders for anything in the theatrical line. 
The Mirror may now be said to be the head 
quarters for e -verything r relating to the stage 


recelves 80 


time left for those 
World’s Fair, and 
not be lost. The 


There ie but a short 
who desire to go to the 
the opportunity should 
Isabella Express leaves the New York and 
New England station, Boston, at 9 A. M. 
| Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and the 
lfare for the round trip but $27.20. 


is Tete 


| Through Pullman buffet sleeping cars are 
run on this train, and the passenger coaches 


are the best. 





HUB PUNCH 


ICE 


Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 

It contains the right ingredients joined in the 
right proportions, saves experimenting, and a nip 
when fatigued is restful and satisfying. 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


Soll only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Wine Merchants everywhere. 

Beware of tradesmen wh » offer you substitutes, 
which are likely tu disavpoint. Call for and 
insist on having 


HUB PLIANCH. 
REMOVAL. 


The 
and Artistic 


Boston 


Photographer | 


has removed to a new | 


and elegant studio 


523 Washington St. 


Our work stands in the front rank of photo- 
graphic productions. 


Come early for your holiday photographs. We 
have many pleasing novelties for this season. 

Our studio is centrally located opposite R. H. 
Wauirr & Co., 523 Washington Street, and ac- 


| cessible by elevator. 
ment, he is not slow to cater to their tastes. | 


He offers as the attrac- | 


A. N. HARDY. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


The Vatel Frenci Restaurant, 


organization that has toured the entire ng! 10 and 101-2 Bosworth St. 


try and played to crowded houses every- | 
where. The C ompany is headed by the | 
two burlesque queens, Rose Sy dell and | 
Lydia Sheeran, and they are ably supported 
by such well-known burlesquers as Annette 
Dupre, Nellie Vincent and Janette Sanders. 
The specialty bill contains the names of | 
some of the best people in the variety busi- | 
ness. The costuming of the show is said to 
be magnificent and the entire entertainment 
first class. Another successful week of 
crewded houses is confidently looked for. 





AND 
33 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNERS 


From 11.30 A. M. to 3. P. M. 


From 5.30 to 8 P, M. | 
Private Dining Rooms. | 


Pure [mported Wines and Liquors. 


he Restaurant and Wine Department will 
we under the charge of MR. T. GENOUD 


Meals to order at any time. 


50th performance | 


occasion | 


Is Deliciously Refreshing. | 


Reliable | 


Our prices are the lowest | 
| consistent with good work. 


| 


N COMMONWEALTH. 


The Bowdoin Square Theatre attraction 
| for the coming week will be a continuance | 
lof the engagement of 
| company. 


Complexion Parlors. 


Mrs. A. LEE. 


the Complexion, Free of Charge. 
| 


FACIAL TREATMENTS, 


Removing Wrinkles and other 


the latest improved methods, $1.00 per treat 
ment, 


Manicuring - - 50c. 


For Ladies or Gentlemen. 


Blemishes, by 


Electric Baths, Ohiropody, Pedicure. 
Instruction given by Competent Teachers. 
| Terms very Reasonable 


MRS. A. LEE. 


JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


564 Washington St., Suite 47. 


(op the Adams House.) 


| ) 


Testimonials from one who ever ed it— 


THE 
FAYBIEN MONK’S 


(Of the South of France) 


CREAT 
COUCH REMEDY 


SURE CURE FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 


And all diseases of the Throat 


every us 


and Lungs. 
Warranted to Cure. 


PRICE 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Manufactured By 


dD. S. 


92? State St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 


Who is the sole proprietor. 


| 
} 
| The formula of this wonderful medicine was | 
| 
| 
' 


personally given to the proprietor by a mission 
j ary of the Faybien monastery in the south of 
| France. Sold by all druggists. 


Agents Wanted. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


Suffolk Musicales. 


10 Tuesday Evenings 10 
MUSIC HALL. 


|The Greatest Musical Course in America. 


| 
| 
| 


First appearance in concert of 
Mme. L. AMES STORY. 
First appearance this season of 
Mme. SOFIA SCALCHI, 
First appearance of 
BLUMENBERG-OSTBERG CO. 
First appearance away from home of 
WEST POINT CADET BAND. 
First appearance of the 
HENRI MARTEAU CO. 
First appearance of 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
Piano Virtuoso. 
First appearance of the 
RUSSIAN CHOIR. 
First appearance of 
CAMPANINI-MORGAN CONCERT CO. 
TWO ORCHESTRAS. 
TWO GRAND OPERETTAS. 


| 


Look in Sunday papers for announcements. 
Prospectus can be had at Box Office, 


Opening Night, October I7th. 


Closing with a Grand Festival Afternoon and Evening. 


Prices, $4, $6 and $8, for the Course, 


According to location. 
NO AUCTION SALE OF SEATS. 


Advance Sale, Monday, Oct. Sth. 


A. D. FLOWER, Mgr. 


~ SYMPHNOY 
TICKETS. 


HEARD’S TICKET OFFICE 
43 West Street. 





MULLEN, 


THOMAS 
THEATRI 


EXCHANCE 


595 Was! ton Street, 
Engagements made 
Companies Routed. 


Revised, Rehear se, 
Talent alw 
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for People 
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‘s Wanted. . 


| Everything a; 
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son’s Up to Date Fa 
| Musical, 


‘PRINCE cz 
PRO " 
TEM, 424 otter 3 


Closing a run of 7 


‘BOW DOIN SQ. 


| CHARLES F. ATKINSON, My 
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SUTTON \ ANE’ 


‘2nd and Last Week GREAT Diane 


The Span of Lik 


NEXT WEEK 
HANDS ACROSS THE spy 
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Rice's: 


| Boston's 
Prima Donna 
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"“Gencatiee~0 Performance—Oct. % 


LYCEUM THEATRE 
Washington St., Be 
JAMES W. BINGHAM, Manager 


Week of Oct. 
At 2.30 PF. M. and 8 I. 


FRENCH FOLLY 
Burlesque Co. 


30 PRETTY GIRLS 30 
POPULAR PRICES, from 15: 


GLOBE THE \Th Me 


Mr. JoHn STETSON, 


DeWolt Hope 


His 


PERFORMANCES 
Sumptu 
of Byrne 


Kerker’s comi 


} 
| 
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near y isto 
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M. Daily 
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PANJANDRUY. 
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As originally Produced " 
Theatre, New Yo 
Evenings at 8. Mats. W 
Oct. 30—TAVARY—One W 
GRAND ENGLISH 
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WM. AUSTIN, Prop. 
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‘*The Bargain Store." 

The largest frame does 

' the finest picture, nor the 
| be ast bargains. 


not always hold 


That is abundantly proved 


ee 
TS 


UTTER’ 








in this city; for the biggest bargain store, 
which in fact for a long time has been 
known as ‘the bargain store,’ is not one of 
|those mammoth affairs covering acres of 
| ground, with unlimited floor area, but rather 
|that compact. comprehensive, excelle ntly 














ventilated, and beautifully lighted, and alto- 


| gether attractive store of Mr. Wm. H. Brine, 
fat the corner of Tremont street and Pem- 
berton square, nearly opposite the Boston 





Museum. This store being entirely, under | 
Mr. Brine’s own personal supervision, and 








\| management, is naturally more easily | 
' handled than the monster establishments, | 
|with a great many heads. Mr. Brine’s| ; 

tT many years of experience, his thorough | 


knowledge of the markets far and near, and 
the constant close attention which he gives 
to every detail of the business, all combined, 
enable him to offer the articles ata 
figure with which other establishments can 
Asa 
they wet no Spe ( it al 
the ‘ barg in the 
store wake naturally come under that head 
Everything has been bought at the 
prices, under the most orable circum 
stances, and therefore can be offered to the 
ladies of this city at than can 
be « lsewhere obtaine d. 


SILK 


public 
WN 
are Brine’s store, 
known 
everything 


not compete. esult, in 


department 


as 
ain counter,’ for 
lowest 
fav 


lesser heures 


A 
M bc. SPOOL 


Studio. 


¥. Hardy, the well-known Boston 
photographer, has recently remodelled the 
| upper part of the building at 523 Washing 
| ton street, converting it into an ideal studio, 
}commodious, well-lighted, and fitted with 

|all the modern appliances. ‘The new studio 
SEA, 


itter’s Twist 2 
RE. 


H. White & Co. The elevator service from 
“mm 2 spools for 5c 
@ 


A New Photographic 
Mr. A. N 


NEN 
AMA 


fe 





being opposite 


the street floor will be especially appreciated 
by patrons. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

Mrs. WInsLow’s SooTrHiInc Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five Cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINsLOWw’s 
SOOTHING SYRUP. 








TON COMMONWEALTH. 


biggest store the | 


WINCHESTER! 


The highest, driest and healthiest land in Winchester is the part known 
as Hillcrest, which lies along the crest of a range of lovely hills command- 
ing a magnificent view of the surrounding country. Hillerest comprises 
200 acres or 8,712,000 square feet of fine building land and is beautifully 
laid out in lots that vary in size according to the char icter of the property. 
There are two broad boulevards and many picturesque, winding roads. 
Hillcrest lots are large, well shaded with oaks, beeches, maples and pines, 
and every lot presents an extended view of tills, lakes and distant mountains. 
Ideal building lots are sold at reasonabie prices and upon terms favorable to 
the purchaser. The finest architects are employed to make designs and 
| plans of houses for Hillcrest. 

Property purchased in a high and sightly locality such as Hillcrest 
cannot fail to be a investment. This property should be seen to be 
appreciated. Drop us a postal and we will mail you a plan of Hillcrest 
property. showing the streets, size of lots and the general character of the 
land. Address 


Arthur L. Wyman, 


Real Estate and Mortgages. 


FOR SALE. REAL 
Real Estate bought and sold in| Cared for, 
all parts of Boston and suburbs. 


TO LET. 


good 


50 State St., Room 5 
BOSTON, MASS. 


0, 





ESTATE 
and Rents Collected. 
MORTGAGES 


placed at 4, 41-2, and 5 per cent. 
Suztes and Tenements. on city and suburban property 


LESTER HH. LATHAM, 
89 STATE STEET. FISKE BUILDING. 


Refers by permission to Rurus B. Topry. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO.. 


PAID IN CAPITAL 


HAS REMOV ED 


60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 


Houses, 


#600,000), 


eae 
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(EDWARD C. BECKETT, 


“0 1” Surgeons )DANIEL D. LEE These volumes complete the new edition of 
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NUMBER 102 
THE OLD 


FARMERS’ ALMANACK 


The Hanging of the Crane 
and Nine Other Poems of 


William H. Brine, 


several artists. A beautiful volume, in gen 
eral style like the popular Holiday Editions of 
“ Snow 


the Home. 
ir = By Henry W. Loncre_tow. New Holiday 
ES rremont St.," Boston. FOR— Edition. With photogravure illustrations by 


1s9o4 


‘Sir Launfal” and 
daintily bound, $1.50. 


Bound.” 16mo, 





* SEES ROBERT B. THOMAS. 

ot ‘ ES Price Ten Cents. a by all Book  dacieaie postpaid, by 

ore WILLIAM WARE & 00.fPublishers, | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,| 
. BOSTON. | Boston, 








1, 1893, to such holders as will signify their 
assent on or before October 25th instant. 
The principal and interest of the extended 
Guarantee Fund Notes will be payable in gold. 
The NOTES of those holders who have not 
assented to extension by Oct. 25th instant will 
be acquired and paid for in full on November 1, 
by a syndicate who will extend the NOTES for 
the period above stated. 
Holders are respectfully asked to promptly 
communicate their wishes in writing to 
J. W. REINHART, PRESIDENT, 
95 Milk St 


Those who assert will be notified when to 
present their NOTES at the office of the Com 
pany for indorsement, affixing of new coupon 
sheets, and receipt of cash premium, payable 
November 1. 


. Boston. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
GEORGE ©, MAGOUN, Chiarman, 
REINHART, President, 


J. W. 





RETROSPECT. 


BY KATHLEEN R. WHEELER. 


The roses were not just so sweet, perhaps, 
As we thought they would surely be, 

And the blossoms were not so pearly white 
As of yore, on the orchard tree; 

Sut the summer has gone, for all of that, 
And with sad, reluctant heart 

We star4 at rich autumn’s open door 
And watch its form depart. 


The skies were not just so blue, perhaps, 
As we hoped they would surely be, 

And the waters were rough that 

boats, 

Instead of the old calm sea; 

But the summer has gone, for all of that, 
And the golden-rod is here. 

We can see the gleam of its golden sheen 
In the hand of the aging year. 


washed our 


The rest was not quite so real, perhaps, 
As we hoped it might prove to be, 

For instead of leisure came work sometimes, 
And the days dragged wearily; 

But the summer has gone, for all of that; 
The holiday time is o'er, 

And busy hands inthe harvest-field 
Have garnered their golden store. 


The summer was not such a dream, perhaps, 
Of bliss as we thought 'twould be, 

And the beautiful things we planned todo 
Went amiss, for you and me; 

Yet still it has gone, for all of that, 
And we lift our wistful eyes 

lo the land where beyond the winter snows 
Another summer lies 


Lippin ort. 


TWO OLD FOOLS. 


BY FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. 


{From Romance.) 

Colonel Beebe's hat lay on the piazza 
floor, and Colonel Beebe himself, his long, 
thin legs hanging from the hammock, was 
enjoying indolently his Henry Clay while 
he debated whether he should vo over to see 
the Major now, or wait until it was cooler. 
He had just decided in favor of waiting, 
when he heard a trampling from the side of 
the house. 





For a moment he gave it little attention. | 
Then the long-drawn bay of a hound came 
to his ears. The Colonel's feet dropped to 
the floor and his head was raised. Another 
howl from the invisible hound, and he pulled 
himself to his feet, picked up his hat and | 
turned down the low the 
direction of the sound. 

As he came around the corner of the 
house, there was a sudden crunching of the | 
gravel on the driveway, a bellow of mingled 
fear and anger, and the Colonel was knocked 
flat by a yearling heifer which, snorting its | 


stone steps in 


surprise, trailed across the grass-plot, hocly | 
pursued by the Colonel's hound. 

The Colonel quickly scrambled to his feet, | 
indulged in an appropriate amount of pro- | 
fanity and looked about for the cause of his | 
downfall. He saw the heifer and the hound. | 
The pursued was making at top speed for | 
& gap in the stake-and-rider feuce, where | 
the crushed rails showed that its head and 
feet had been at work. As his eye fell upon 
the broken fence, he again indulged in some | 
highly-flavored remarks, and followed them 
with an encouraging yell to the hound. — In-| 
spired by this, the dog promptly bit the | 
heifer in the flank, nearly tumbling it over 
in the gap of the fence and drawing from it | 
a bawling cry of distress. The Colonel 
dashed forward to urge on the hound, but 
just as he reached the fence, there was a} 
shot from the bushes, and the hound came | 
scurrying back, its tail between its legs. At 


almost the same instant a long-legged man | 


emerged from behind a tree-trunk a little 
way off and ran forward, all the while en-| 
deavoring to pour powder and shot into the 
barrel of the gun which he carried. 

At the fence-gap he confronted Colonel | 
Beebe. There was a mutual start as the men | 
recognized each other. Then the Colonel | 
recoved himself.  “ Major Hawkins!” 
broke out, “I believe you have shot 
hound ?” ‘ 

“T have done that very thing ?” returned | 
the Major with precision. “ And let me add, | 
sah, that I shall repeat the performance 
every time that brute of yours chases my 
cattle!” ; . 

The Major and he were old cronies, and, 
though both were hot-blooded, they had 
never had a serious falling-out, and the 
Colonel tried hard to restrain his temper. | 
But this was the third time the Major's | 
heifer had broken down the fence separating 
the properties and made havoc with the! 
Colonel’s garden. ‘The latter felt that pa- | 
tience well nigh had ceased to be a virtue, | 
particularly now in view of the Major's 
threats. 

“ Major Hawkins!” he began, and there | 
was significance in his use of the title; “] 
have no wish to foment any trouble; but 
most positively [ shall not allow that ‘ cattle’ 


he | 
my | 


mand, bringing up the rear and dragging 
this feet as though they were weighted. 


i the last words. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALT«. 


of yours on my place again. Sve that she is 
kept off, please! As to shooting my dog, 
sah; that is a matter whieh only an apology 
from you can recompense me for, and I 
trust you will render me one immediately?” 

“] will do nothing of the kind! The 
best thing you can do is to shoot your whelp, | 
and save me the trouble of doing so!”’ 
the Major tapped his gun suggestively. 

“Then all | can say,” came slowly from 
the Colonel's lips, “is that you are no gen- 
tleman!” 

The Major started as 
stung. For the instant he did not realize | 
the import of the words. Then a dull flush 
crept into his cheeks, usually very sallow, 
and he said, concisely: “ You liar, 
sah!” 

The fatal words were spoken. 
leaped into the Colonel's 


and 


if he had been 


are a 


The color 


face, and the 


| Major’s flush grew deeper, while his eyes 


returned the flash in those of the other. 
The two faced each other in silence for a 
moment. Each was so taken aback that for 
the instant the insult of the other could find 
no adequate return in speech. 

Then the Colonel drew 
said, icily: 

“You understand 
only one thing?” 

The Major replied with the slightest of 
bows 


himself 


can that this 


means 


“T have a pair of pistols at my house,” 
continued the Colonel. “ With your per- 
will send for them. 
this is settled the better?” 

The Major inclined his head a trifle, and 
the other turned and called: 
Israel!” 


mission | The sooner | 


‘Israel ! | 


There was no reply, and again he raised 
his voice. This time there was an answer- 
ing call and a shuffling of feet, which grad- | 
ually became more distinct. A little later a 
white-haired old darkey came into view. 

“ D’yo call, Marse Kunn’l?” he asked, 
stopping at the edge of the bushes and 
scraping with one foot while he fingered a 
battered straw hat. 

“Yes,” said the 


Colonel. ie You 


know 


| those pistols of mine in my dressing-case ? 


Fetch them to me!” 

* Yo dewelin pistols ag 

‘Yes. Be quick ! 

The darkey looked at the men in turn. 
He noted the attitude of each and the look 
in their faces. 

“ Yo’ ain’t goin’ t’ fight, Marse ?’ 
ventured, anxiously, not moving. 


he 


“That's none of your business, you ras- 
eal!” thundered the Colonel. “Go!” 

An instant the darkey stood, nervously 
playing with his hat-brim. Then he turned 
and moved away. 

The two men did not look at each other. 


Somehow they disliked to. The Major | 


| stood his gun against the fence, and took a} 


long time to arrange it to his liking. The | 
Colonel stripped the leaves from a twig he | 
broke from a bush. Each had his back 
toward the other. The minutes went by. 
But at last there was a slow step, and Israel 
came up. He came reluctantly, as if he | 
hoped that time would cause them to change | 
their minds. He looked hopefully at them ; 
but he saw no encouragement. Both the | 


| Colonel and the Major appeared as coolly | 


determined as could be, though 

had gone from their cheeks. 
Israel could not prevent a deep sigh of 

despair, which the Colonel heard. 


the color | 


“Shut | 


| up, you black imp!” he muttered, savagely. 


“Give me those pistols! 
suit you?” he 
Major. 

* Perfectly!” said the latter, and the three | 
took up their way, the Colonel leading, the 
Major next and Israel, at his master’s com- | 


Will the grove | 
asked, turning toward the 


A 


small open space surrounded by trees. 
Colonel halted aud faced about. 

“ Will this do?” he asked, 

“Yes!” said the Major, simply. 

“There is no advantage in position, I be- | 
lieve. The sun shines across the glade?” 

“ None!” 

“But we had better toss for positions 
anyhow,” said the Colonel, and he deftly 
flipped a coin into the air. The Major 
called “ heads ”; and “ heads” it was. 

“] will take the southern end.” he said. 
The Colonel bowed acquiescence. 

“I presume you will be satisfied if Israel 
attends to the loading ? ” the Colonel 
marked. “ He has done it before!” 
the slightest of smiles. 

* Quite!” 


The 


re- 
— with | 


returned the Major, ign: ring | 


“ Then, Israel, load those pistols, and do 
it carefully !”’ commanded the Colonel. “ Do 
you hear me?” as the darkey stood 
at him with a terror-stricken face. 

“ Yes, Marse!” mumbled Israel, picking 
up the weapons mechanically. He moved 
over to a near-by stump, and for a minute 
sat motionless with the pistols in his lap. | 
The Colonel's thunderous tones brought him | 


gaping | 


other. 


as he continued, “ Israel will count. 
‘three,’ we will fire 
| few minutes of walking, and they came to a} 


| them. 
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to movement. He glanced at the two men 
standing stifly at some distance from each 
Then suddenly he began to load one 
of the pistols. The Colonel, seeing him: pro- 
ceeding with the task, turned to the Major. 

“ Ten paces?” he asked. 

The Major nodded. and the other was ir- 
ritated more than ever by his silence—but 
he went on. “ We will put the pieces under 
the nigger’s hat. Then we will draw them! 
Are you agreed?” He clipped off his words 
On the 
9” 

This time the Major vouchsafed agree- 
ment in words. 

A minute more and Israel came forward 
slowly with the pistols, one in either hand. 
At the Colonel’s order, he laid them on a 
fallen tree-trunk and placed his hat over 
The Major drew one; his opponent 
took the other. 

The two men took position back to back, 
and then moved away five paces and 
wheeled about su as to face each other. 

* [xrael,” said the Colonel, a bit huskily, 


“Count one, two, three, and, if I am killed, | 


see that | am detently buried ! ” 

The Major winced perceptibly at this last 
order; but the next instant was as calm and 
his face as impassive as ever. Both men 


| raised their pistol-arms, and, strange to say, 


there was at least a momentary tremor of 


|the hands anda nervous twitching of the 


lips as they looked into each other’s eyes. 
“One!” counted Israel. The pistols 
steadied and came into line with the breast 


| of the men. 


“Two!” Israel pronounced the word 
distinctly, so that it cut sharply on the sense 
of hearing. 

An instant’s pause, then: “ Three!” 

The pistols cracked together, and a cloud 


WANTED. 


of blue smoke curtaine 

drifted lazily before 

air. 
The 


Colonel, 


as er 


bent to one side and pe 


at his opponent. His 
Major, apparently unt 
moment neither spoke ; 
of joy in the face ot 


ceeded by one of seeming 


Major stepped forward 
“ That was an inexcu 
Colonel Beebe!” he ex 


‘No worse than yours 


retorted the Colonel. 
good lieht! You should 
tainty!’ 

* The trigger of thi 
pulled too hard he 
haste. 

“ And that d—— nig 
me by jumping just as 
the Colonel. 


exp! | 


The Colonel thought ! 


laugh at this. 
the darkey, a sudden 
him. 

“Tsrael, you 
shouted; “ what 
loading of those pist 
thing wrong! Confess 

“Oh, Marse Kunn'), 
po’ nigger; but I didn’t 
pistils! I didn’t want 
killin’ each oder!” 

“ I’ve a good mind | 
in an inch of 
Colonel. 

“ But you won't! ” 

Then the Colonel lo: 
| the Major at the Colon 
jon the former’s lips, 2! 


d— 


was 


youl 


He turn 
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wl 
more, and the Colonel ex- 
is impulsively. 
. isped it firmly. 
ere, holding each other’s 
stant, and then the Major 
1 a s] and emphatically, as if he 
E ndisputable fact which he 
 earapths ~—adl 
ie . 
~ b nk we are a couple of old 


e with vou, Hawkins!” re- 
e ( ‘ | quite as positively and, as 
. the two locked arms and 
vatching them fora minute. 

p the pistols,and remarked 
ust the slightest of quivers 


'o 


\ coupl’ 0’ old foois! 


aN EXCEPTIONAL CAREER. 

sting subject for the inter- 
found than the phenome- 
young man, James 
( who was graduated a year 
} ‘ t the head of his class in 

— ersity S« hool of Medicine. 
this remarkable young 
inded in the unusual from 
present time. He came 
nd distinguished family in 
s father having been an 


el 
itless 


, the youngest son of the 
with perfect sight, but dur- 


lavs of his life a blunder 
hvsician in treating a_ slight 
f the lids made the little pa- 

tless for life. 


the further misfortune to lose both 

early childhood, but he was 
isly cared for by. relatives, who 
na rough physical training, and 
the age of eleven, in a school 


f reading 
xtremely irksome 


from raised print 
to the child, who 
ed upon his guardian to 
ttend the regular schools. 

no difficulty in keeping 


; 
gy pupils. 





1 of musie was chosen for 
study was pursued with his 
Financial left 

t the age of twenty-one, with 
education to support 


reverses 
] 
Li 


ity to study massage pre- 

un this science he speedily 

rhe extreme delicacy 

enabled him successfully to 

sensitive eye-ball, cases of 

tg ma having been entrusted 

lations by leading oculists. 

of massage he was able to 

and to save money for his 
mn. 

to obtain a thorough medical 

left him, but he was greatly 

ced the advice of leading physi- 

\t length the dean of the Boston 

ty School of Medicine reluctantly 

ceive him asa student in that 


n practical anatomy being 


Picuia ough, great doubt was ex- 

vythe faculty as to his ability to 

i t necessary dissections and to 
i t ulties of histology. 


the obstacles presented, he 
s efforts, and devised his own 
y, there being no apparatus 
ng the blind in these branches. 
“inning with osteology, he thoroughly 
rhed ea ne of the human body, the 
'y kindly furnishing him with speci- 
' was this accomplished, that 
rofessor questioned him in 
with reference to any frag- 
equiring him to tell quickly 
aright or left tibia, ulna, 
arely failed. 
task of dissection was then 
st learned, by sense of touch, 
tween muscular and fibrous 
-vessels and nerves. Next 
action of the muscles were 
, p he living model, and the 
= and <1 supply of the muscles 
e same time the pulsation of 
arteries and their courses 
pon the living model being 
n proper was attempted. 
Success, is attested by the 
ived 98 per cent in the ex- 
actical anatomy, and demon- 
i the principal muscles, nerves, 
* and rnal organs of the human 
me manner as did his more 
ws _ ites. 
earning so-called histology, 
» Ms miahi,. ») .* anatomy, seemed ” 
Ms ” Say Beak pins as and his in- 
“ apanind ithout sight, and 
, ory of sight, could be made to 
appearance presented under 


fhend t} 
“Od the 





The Major | human body, was a question that no instruc- | 


insur- | 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


the microscope, of the various tissues of the | 
tor had ever been called upon to settle. It | 
rested with the pupil and not the teacher to | 
solve the problem, which was done in the | 
following way : First, text-books were read | 
giving descriptions of the  various| 
microscopical appearances, though they were | 
as incomprehensible as if written in an un- | 
known language. As well might one de- 
scribe to a totally deaf man a Beethoven 
symphony. 

One day it occurred to him in desperation 
that an idea of the form of microscopical 
structures might be conveyed through the 
sense of touch. Accordingly, drawings 
were made upon wax tablets with a sharp 
stiletto, representing microscopical sections 
of every organ and tissue of the body; until, 
one by one, the idea of their form and out- 
line passed through the sensitive fingers of 
the student to the brain. The proficiency 
attained may be judged by the fact that the 
eager student was on one oceasion the only 
member of his class who was able to identify 
a microscopical section from the interior of 
the body, which had been drawn upon the 
blackboard by the professor during one of 
his lectures. While drawing, the professor 
described the structures, and the attentive 
blind student, having studied those sections 
in wax, was able at once to tell to what por- 
tion of the body they belonged. 

Pathological anatomy was learned by use 
of the waxed tablets, and surgical operations 
upon the cadaver, in the same manner as 
the dissections. 

There being no medical books in raised 
print, all requisite knowledge must be con- 
veyed to this ambitious student through the 
eyes of another. An assistant was kept in 
constant attendance, who read to him for 
six hours daily, during summer, and four 
hours during the school term, also 
aiding him in the handling of the chemicals 
in the laboratories. 

To summarize the result attained by this 
long course of study, suffice it to say that 
the course includes about twenty examina- 
tions, and this man without sight was grad- 
uated at the head of his class, 
total average of 96 per cent. 

The following are 





receiving a 


some of the marks 
received in different studies. Diseases of 
women, 100 per cent ; clinical surgery, 99 
per cent; two examinations in materia med- 
ica, 100 per cent. each ; diseases of the eye, 
99 per cent. 

Meantime the dauntless student attended 
a course of lectures upon materia medica 
and botany at the College of Pharmacy, and 
there learned the odor and taste of most of 
the drugs used in medicine, also acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the technique of 
pharmacy. 

As might be expected, this ambitious 
blind man is making the most practical use 
of his education. His skilled touch of 
high value in the diagnosis of tumors. His 
ear, having had a*phenomenal training, is 
of unusual value in examination of diseases 
of the heart and lungs. 

Since graduating, he has taken courses in 
the Boston Polyclinic, the summer courses 
in the Harvard Medical School, and is now 
taking a full post-graduate course at Har- 
vard. As these courses are given in the 
hospitals, ample opportunity is afforded to 
see what practical use can be made of this 
arduously acquired education. It has been 
observed, with surprise, that Dr. Cocke 
finds little difficulty in making diagnoses of 
typhoid and malarial fevers, and of recog- 
nizing other affections, that it would seem 
impossible for a person to identify without 
sight. 

It will be a matter of much interest to 
watch the career of this extraordinarily 
gifted young man, who, heavily handicapped 
by fate, seems destined to write his name, 
wherever it may be entered, high on the 
winning list. 
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The School for Private Secretaries. 


The new school, Chautauqua School of 
Shorthand and Private Secretary Training— 
that is, new to Boston, though conducted 
most successfully at Chautauqua for many 
years—is attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion; in the first place, because of its novelty, 
and in the second place, because of the very 
large field as any one will see at a glance that 
there is for such a school as this. The pri- 
vate secretary has become as necessary a 
member of the social and business world as 
the doctor or the lawyer; and it is quite as 
necessary that, in order to discharge his 
duties in the most efficient manner, he should 
have a special course of preparation and 
education for his work. Professor Bridge, 
who is at the head of this new school, had 
more than a decade of experience as private 
secretary to Bishop Vincent. This, in con- 


nection with his years of experience as an 
instructor in shorthand, stenography, gen- 
eral amanuensis work, and everything per- 





taining to the private secretary’s position, 


LOUIE J. 
orld’s Fair Tours. 


All Expenses Included, and Guaranteed First-Class. 


Covers all expenses for the 
round trip, sleeping cars, meals, 


transfers, room 


$75 


10-DAYS’ 
TOUR. 


Parties leaving Boston every 5 Days, 


hotel. 


Pullman Vestibuled Cars, with Dining Car Attached, 
Direct to the ‘*‘ World’s Fair’’ Station. 


_ We are authorized agents for the unequalled 
World’s Fair. 


rate. 
at once for our Sept. 1, 6, 11, 15 tours. 


_ Qur World’s Fair Guide, with map of 
distribution, free. i i i 


HARRIS, HATCH & 


enables him to prepare the pupil for this | 


kind of work in the shortest possible time 
and in the thoroughest way. It very often 
happens that pupils are not able to come to 
the Chautauqua School of Shorthand imme- 
diately. All such can gain time by taking a 
preliminary course in correspondence, fin- 
ishing their work by personal presence at 
the school later. Prof. Bridge has had 
pupils from almost every state in the Union 
who have taken their course of instruction 
in this way, with most satisfactory results. 


How I Made Money. 

While visiting my cousin in Illinois last 
month, I learned she he been making money 
plating with gold, silver and nickel, using 
the Lightning Plater, which she told me 
worked to perfection. After I got home | 
sent &5 to H. F. Delno & Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, and obtained one of their plating 
machines and I have now all the work I can 
do. My brother gets the orders and I do 
the work, and it is surprising how much 
work can be had. Everybody has spoons, 
knives and forks to plate, and you can plate 
quick and nice. One week I made $12.50 
and this last week I made $9 and didn’t do 
much work. As this is my first lucky streak 
I give my experience, hoping others may be 
benefited as much as I have been. 

CARRIE GRIMES. 


The Enduring Beauty of Rugs. 

There something lacking in one’s 
aesthetic nature—or at least, in his culture 
—if he is not an admirer of beautiful rugs. 
There is as much beauty in arugas in an 
oil painting or a piece of statuary; and 
there is nothing more enduring in the world. 
It lasts almost as long as marble. There 
are antique rugs in this country which were 
made in Persia or in Turkey a thousand 
years ago. There is a beautiful display of 
rugs, antique and modern, to be seen at 
Thomas O'Callaghan & Co’s., opposite the 
Adams House, on Washington street, No. 
558 to 562. Even if one is not in a position 
at present to purchase a rug, it is an educa- 
tion in this department of art, just to walk 
through the store. 


is 


Our Boston Winters. 


The true Bostonian thinks that Boston is 
in all respects just what it ought to be, even 
including its east winds. Boston is, of 
course, a delightful place; and those who 
enjoy this kind of climate will probably find 
it quite to their taste. Bnt even the mort 
patriotic admirer of Boston will admit that 
it is a place that in the winter time calls for 
good, warm wraps; particularly for ladies 
and children, who cannot endure the cold 
equally well with hardier men. There is a 
very fine exhibit of outdoor winter garments 
both in wraps and in costumes, to be seen at 
'. G. Mackintosh & Co.’s, 214 Boylston St. 


DANDRUFF, 
FALLING HAIR 


PREMATURE AND CHRONIC 


BALDNESS 





Successfully cured. Dr. GEO. LANG, 
scalp specialist, 1 Boylston Street, cor. 
Washington. 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


* Hotel Ingram ”’ 


(Midway Plaisance ), admission 
to the grounds, dinner and sup- 
per on the grounds or at the 


Patrons of our $75 and $100 tours stop at this hotel, and we can also arrange fora 
long or short stay (either on American or European plan) at this Se | | 
We can refer to delighted people all over New England who are willing to bear us out in 
our statement that this is the most desirable hotel within three miles of the grounds. 


For guide, tickets, itinerary aud information, apply to 


15 


HARRIS, 


and board at 


~— $100 


15-DAYS’ 
TOUR. 


in special trains of New and Elegant 


Hotel Ingram, opposite the Midway Plaisance, 
Te one house and at a reasonable 


Book 


the Exposition grounds, is now ready for 


Room 12, Globe Building 
244 Washington St., 
Boston, 


ABBOTT, 


*“ Year of Jubilee.” 
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FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Littel’s Living Age 


Has stood Peerless in the realm of Period- 
ieal Literature. 


In establishing this magazine its founder 
sought to present in convenient form a history 
of the world’s progress by selecting from the 
whole wide field of EUROPEAN PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE the best articles by 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in every department, 
Biogrs phy, History, Literature, Travels, 
SS: lence, Politics, Criticism, Art, 
Fiction and Poetry. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four volumes; presenting a mass 
of matter 

Unequalled in Quality-and Quantity 
by any other publicatien in the country. 

THe Livine AGE continues to be 


The Reflex of the age in which it lives, 

“Matters social, theological, scientific, bio 
graphical, in short, all that has agitated or inter 
ested the busy world, has found expression in 
the leading periodical literature of foreign 
shores, and, wisely culled, is offered up in per 
manent form by the discriminating and judicious 
publishers of Tug Livina AGE.” 

— Commonwealth, Boston. 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem 
indispensable. . . It contains nearly all the 
good literature of the time.” : 

— The Churchman, New York. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of 
postage. 

Club Rates.—For $9.00 THe Livina AGE 
and COMMONWEALTH will be sent for a year, 
postpaid. 

Rates for clubbing THe LivinG AGE with other 
periodicals will be sent on_apptication. 

Sample copies of THE LivinG AGE, 15 cents 
each. Acdress, 


LITTELL & CO., 
31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE POOLFORD 


Turkish Baths 


SMITH BUILDING 
(Old Sherman House Site), 


COURT 8Q., BOSTON, MASS. 

Six handsomely equipped apartments, fitted 
with the latest appliances, making a strictl 
first-class establishment, under the persona 
supervision Of 


MR. ISAAC POOLFORD. 


A Magnificent Plunge Bath. 


Open Day and Night. 
SINGLE BATHS, $1.00. Coupon 
Books at Special Rates. 


LADIES’ DAYS — Wednesdays, 
8 A. M. to 1 P. M., and Sundays, 
1to6P. M. 


The Poolford Turkish Baths, 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


Reval 


Baking 


Powder 


straws ing owed PURE 


For New Subscribers | 


To any one sending the name of a New 
Subscriber for 
the 
mail a copy of Dr. 


THe COMMONWEALTH with 
yearly subscription ($2.50), we 
Hale’s new book, 


New England Boyhood 


Address: Commonwealth Pub, Co., 120 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


-assenger Trains. 


will 


1803. 
PASSEN( 


On and after Oct, 2d, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON 
ao’ CAUSEWAY STREET. 


6.4 


FOR THE 


A. M, ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
and Albany. 


LADV just returned from Chicago would 
jike to chaperon four young ladies to the 
A ike in Exposition. Beat of refe: ences given 
and required. 
(thu 


Bromfield St. 


TRUSSES. 


Perfect | onestry’ nxirs 
Chi K LASTIC STOCKINGS. 
Fitting | TORY IN USE. 
Ppa. PHELPS, 


THE MOsT SATISFAC. 
2 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning 


NGER | 


9 00. A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for | 
Troy, and Sleeping Car to Chicago. 


A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
and Albany. 
P.M. 


ing Cars to Chicago and St. Louis. 


7.0 P. M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 
. ing Cars to Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, S1 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL, 
8. O A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 


treat. Parlor Car to Burlington. 


10. 30 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
c ars to Montreal. 
3. O M. ACCOMMODATION 
I a Vt. 
7. OO! P.N NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping 
‘to Montreal. 

Time-Tables and further information on ap 

plication. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt 


3oston, Mass. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS. 


11.30 


“GOLD. .HEART ” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association, 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, JamEs V. GopFrrey, 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa. 


At all their Stores. 


Carlyly Cut Cavendish 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschauam. 


GOULSTON, TUBACCONIST 


273 WASHINGTON ST. 


to Rut 


DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades 
UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 


Between 
111 Tremont St, Rutland and Cencord Sq. 
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—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St. 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Humilton Place 


Ladies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine. 
1,100,000 





THiave Been 


THE 


WHITE IS KING 


Before you buy, find some happy possessor of 
the White; ask them how they like it, and the 
answer will come: 


THE WHITE IS KING. 
White Sewing Machine Go. 


511 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Sold. 


For further particulars, address | 
ren, Office of Boston Comn ouwealth, 25 | 








—J APANESE 

—DAGESTAN 
—PHRSIAN 
“BYZANTINE 


We have just opened a fine lot of Japanese 


LLEOPIIPIPLISLL 


PIFPD 


Rugs 


and dark effects equal in appearance to the finest spec 


Carpets, 
at $12.00 each. 


Size 9 ft. x 12 ff. 
Also, 


a fine line of Persian and Dagestan 


Rugs 


at $10.00 each. 


Size from 3 to 4 ft. to 5 to 6 ft. 
of 


Byzantine, 


the 
American Rugs, the 


For the 


offe1 


purpose introducing most 


we will them 


less than cost. 


Size 
3ft.xoft. 
3ft.x12ft. 
3ft.x15ft. 
6ft.xoft. 
7ft.6in.xoft. 
oft. xoft. 
oft.x10ft.6in. 
oft.x12ft. 


Worth No 

$6.75 85.00 
9.00 6.6 
11.25 8.33 
14.00 10.00 
17.7 12.50 
21.00 15.00 
24.75 17.50 
28.00 20.00 

Simplicity of design and coloring 


distinguished thes« 


others. 
N. 


B. tn ordering by mail please mention the “Commonwealth,” 


Thomas O'Callaghan & Gm - 


998, 560 & 562 Washington Street. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


Thm Guaranteed. 


THE TRIMOUNT REAL ESTATE CO. of Bosto 
Invests in Real Estate in Boston and vicinity only. 


PRICE OF STOCK, $62.50 PER SHARE. 
DIRECTORS. 





Hon. CHARI. ES J. NOYES, President 
VILLIAM H. B ita 


M R 
“FRE EDERICK MIL fon. JOHN HASKE L BUTLER 
Gen. DOUGLAS FRAZAR, Auditor. GEORGE R. CLARKE, Archie 
Trustees and Transfer Agents, INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO 
TP An exceptional investment that is worthy of your investigation 
Full information can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


EDWARD G. MESERVE, 


NMicINTOSH 


&f& CoO. 


CHILDREN’S AND GIRLS 
WINTER GARMENTS and COSTUNES 


Which they are offering at an advance on cost conforming with t! 
to economize at present prevailing. 
Their Fur Departmen ments and smal! furs, advantage- Inviting and (be 
ously purchased, will be found both : 
FRENCH BROADCLOTHS. 


A beautiful variety of Fall and Winter shades, already sponged, light weight 


$2.75 A YARD. 


EXAMINATION INVITED. 
College Library 


Hon. CHARLES H. PORTER, Treas 
Sapt. WILLIAM H. CUNDY 


31 Milk St.,B 


Is now also fully assorted, their gar- 
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THE GRAWFORD SHOE 





Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 


World. 





a—-225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa, 

a@-611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 

a@- Under the United States Hotel. 

a@- 20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. 

&*@ 182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden, 
45 Green St, & 56 Main St., Charlestown. 


A Crawtord Soest 


Is the only place in the world 


where you can buy a pair of 


genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 








